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IMAGES OF MAN 
in 
CURRENT CULTURE 
and 


The Tasks of 
Religion and Education 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


November 24, 25, 26, 1957 


Palmer House 
(Corner State and Monroe Streets in the Loop) 


Chicago, Illinois 





THE CONVENTION THEME 


Our pluralistic culture provides a great diversity of images of man. Our political 
system, our economic and social life, our literature, arts and sciences, our religious tradi- 
tions, all assume and portray varying images of man. The popular culture media — 
press, radio, television, movies and advertising — make these images vivid for masses 
of readers, listeners and viewers. Every home, peer group and community, every edu- 
cational and religious institution, assumes and fosters images of man. 

Some one or more of these images may be highly influential in forming the self 
image of each child and adult exposed to them. Among the diversity of images, some 
are more prevalent and dominant than others in many aspects of the culture, and so are 
more influential in forming the self images of masses of people. The National Con- 
vention of the Religious Education Association in 1957 will examine and appraise some 
of these prevailing images of man and consider the task of education and religion with 
respect to them. 

Merely by way of illustration, some secular and sacred images of man are briefly 
sketched below. These descriptions are in no sense complete, and space prevents even 
mention of other important and prevalent images, both secular and sacred. It will be a 
task of the Convention to present a wider range and give a full picture of the dominant 
images of man in our culture, 

The word “sacred” in this program is used to refer to images emanating from our 
religious traditions, and the word “secular” for those images which deny, ignore, or are 
incompatible with religious views of man. 





There is another usage of the term “secular” to designate affairs of the world as 
distinguished from those of the church or synagogue. It refers to wide areas of daily 
life and thought which are not directed by religious institutions but are not necessarily 
incompatible with religious life and views of man. A sacred view of man may, in fact, 
embrace both his “secular” (in this second sense) activities and his activities in religious 


institutions. It is when “secular” is used to denote images of man which deny or ex- 


clude the religion that issues arise which are the concern of the 1957 Convention. 
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SOME SECULAR AND SACRED IMAGES OF MAN 


SOME SECULAR IMAGES OF MAN 


Man is primarily a creature of the economic order, concerned with producing and consuming 
goods. He is also technical man who knows how to exploit nature, and organizational man who 
conforms to the success requirements of the business world. Paralleling economic man, is hedonistic 
man, frequently portrayed in advertising. This man is preoccupied in seeking pleasure, the maximum 
satisfaction of desires for sex, food, drink, creature comforts, worldly goods, physical well-being, so- 
cial success, and economic security. Supporting the economic and hedonistic views of man is a 
philosophy of man as a child of nature, a higher animal, whose values and behavior can be under- 
stood, predicted and controlled by the social sciences, without benefit of religion. 


ANOTHER SECULAR IMAGE OF MAN 


Man is a product of nature and society. He is not definable wholly or chiefly by his biological 
needs, but also by ideals and values, through which his impulses are transformed. The distinctive 
characteristics of man are his freedom, his use of symbols, and his intelligence, which underlie his 
power to envisage and actualize ideal possibilities. The goals of life are personal integration, a 
democratic society, and maximum fulfillment of moral and spiritual capacities — such as the ability 
to love, to create and appreciate beauty, seek the truth, and to make intelligent ethical choices. These 
values are grounded in a faith in progress and in the ultimacy of the process of creative emergence, 
in which existing structures undergo continuous reconstruction in the light of developing needs. 


A SACRED IMAGE OF MAN 


Man is a person created by God in the Divine image. This person is a part of nature, but has 
a destiny beyond nature. He is immortal. He avows a God-given moral order, is aware of and 
cherishes divinely given rights, capacities and responsibilities. This man enjoys creature comforts 
and pleasures, but his primary concerns are to live justly and lovingly with his fellow men, to develop 
and enjoy the capacities of his mind for truth and beauty, to achieve spiritual integrity and security, 
to live righteously according to God's laws, and above all, to worship God and grow in living with 
Him 


SOME ISSUES POSED BY THESE IMAGES 


For Education 


The present issue is as to which of these or other views of man our educational enterprise should 
embrace and cultivate. Shall it be the policy and practice of education, and of the arts and sciences 
which education fosters, to nurture the secular or the sacred images of man, or shal! education try 
to be neutral (can it be?) with respect to these diverse images? 


For Religion 


When education embraces the secular images of man, or tries to be neutral as between the secular 
and sacred images, what is the responsibility of religion with respect to education, and what should 
be its strategy in preserving and enhancing the sacred images of man? 


For Education and Religion 


There are many questions about the way in which the self image or the ideal image of each 
person is formed, about the effect of the various images provided by our culture on character for 
mation, about the roles of various institutions of society in Communicating images, and about the 
best educational methods for inculcating the ideal images espoused by education and religion 

The above and many other issues, problems and questions will be explored 


in the plenary sessions and seminars of the Convention 








PROGRAM 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 24: 


2:00 p.m.—Registration for the Convention begins in the foyer of the Red Lacquer Room. 
4:00 p.an.—Tea and Fellowship Hour in the Crystal Room. , 
4:30 p.m.—Seminar Leaders Meeting—-Private Dining Room, Number 14. 
8:00 p.m.—Opening Assembly—Red Lacquer Room. 
Theme: SECULAR IMAGES OF MAN 
In American Popular Culture — Dr. Robert E. Fitch, Dean, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Calif. 
—In the Social Sciences —- Dr. Kenneth Boulding, Social Science, University of Michigan. 
In the Mental Sciences — Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, Psychiatrist, New York City. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 25: 


9:00 a.m.—Second Assembly — Red Lacquer Room. 
Theme: SACRED IMAGES OF MAN 
Rabbi Abraham J. Heschel, Theologian, Jewish Theological Seminary, New York City. 
The Rev. Gustave Weigel, S.J., Theologian, Woodstock College, Maryland. 
Dr. Roger Shinn, Theologian, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


11:15 to 12:15—Seminars — Places of meeting to be announced. 


The Convention will divide at this time into sixteen groups. Each member of the Convention, 
at ume of registration, will choose one of these groups. Each seminar with the same membership 
and field of work will continue its discussions on Monday afternoon, Tuesday morning and Tues- 
day afternoon at the times given below. 


2:00 to 5:00 p.m Seminar sessions continued. 
8:00 p.m.—Third Assembly — Red Lacquer Room. 
Theme: WHAT IMAGE OF MAN SHOULD EDUCATION FOSTER? 
Moderator: Rabbi Lou Silberman, Prof. of Jewish Thought, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Papers by: Dr. Freeman Butts, Head of the Department of Social and Philosophical Foun- 
dations, Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. C. 


Dr. Charles Donahue, Prof. of English, Fordham University, N. Y. C. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 26: 


9:00 am. to 11:45—Seminar sessions continued. 


12:15 to 2:15 p.m.-—Convention Luncheon — Red Lacquer Room. 


Address; IMAGES AND MORALS IN THE MASS MANIPULATION OF HUMAN BE- 
HAVIOR, by Vance Packard, author of The Hidden Persuaders. Business: Election 
of officers and members of the Board of Directors. 


2:30 to 5:00 p.m.—Seminar sessions continued. 
1:30 p.m.—Fourth Assembly — Red Lacquer Room. 
Theme: STRATEGY OF RELIGION FOR NURTURING SACRED IMAGES OF MAN. 


Dr. Joseph H. Lookstein, Sociologist, Yeshiva University and Rabbi, Congregation Kehilath 
Jeshurun, New York City. 


Dr. Joseph Sittler, Jr., Theologian, University of Chicago. 
Rev. Louis J. Twomey, S.J., Philosopher, Loyola University, New Orleans. 











SEMINARS 


The creative work of the Convention will be done in 16 seminar discussion groups. 
They will provide for detailed exploration of the problems and issues posed by the 
Convention theme for various religious and educational institutions and with respect 
to certain areas of living and educational methods, theories and strategies. The 16 areas 
of work are given below, with a brief statement of the general concerns and some of 
the issues for consideration by each seminar. As indicated in the program above, each 
seminar will have four sessions, beginning late Monday morning and continuing Mon- 
day afternoon, Tuesday morning and Tuesday afternoon. 

Delegates will be assigned to only one seminar, according to their expression of 
first, second and third choice made at the time of registration. Delegates should remain 
with the same seminar throughout the Convention unless, for some special reasons pre- 
seated to the registration desk, they might be reassigned. 

Each seminar will have a chairman, recorder and three or more resource persons. 
This leadership panel for each seminar will determine its agenda and procedures. It 
wil open and guide discussion of its group. The agenda may be revised as discussion 
proceeds in order to deal with major concerns expressed by members of the group. At 
the time of printing this program a few consultants and chairmen and most of the 
recorders were not known. They will be announced later. 


1. The Home — Its role, resources and potential for forming religiously oriented and motivated 
persons in a milieu of secular images of man. 


Chairman School, Newton Centre, Mass. 


Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J. Dr. William Furie 

Sociology, St. Louis University Director, Bureau of Jewish Education, Milwaukee, 
Consultants: Wis 

Mrs. Catherine Byrre Dr. John Charles Wynn 

Author and home-maker, Chicago Director of Family Education Research, Board of 

Dr. Werner Fallaw Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church, 


Religious Education, Andover-Newton Theological U.S.A., Philadelphia, Pa 


2. The School —\ts function in passing on the American heritage of religious images of man as 
found in literature, history, art and music, and in fostering human relations based on the Judeo 
Christian ethical ideal. 


Chairman Headmaster, St. Andrew's School, Middletown, 
Dr. William W. Brickman Delaware 
Professor of Education, New York University Dr. Judah Pilch 
Consultants Executive Director, American Association for 
Dr. Eugene E. Dawson Jewish Education, New York City. 
President, Colorado Woman's College, Denver, Recorder 
Col Dr. Rolfe L. Hunt 
Sister Mary Janet Miller, S.C Executive Director, Department of Public Educa 
Commission on American Citizenship, Catholic tion, National Council of Churches, New York 
University of America, Washington, D. C. City 
Dr. William Walden Pell, II 


3. Church and Synagogue — Their strategy and resources, their requisite educational structure and 
methods, their heritage and potential for forming religious persons in a milieu of secular images 


of man. 
Chairman Rabbi, Congregation Anshe Emet, Chicago 
Rev. Dr. Charles D. Kean Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley 
Rector, Chure f the Epiphany, Washington, Pastor, St. Canice Parish, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
D. ¢ Rev. Dr. Joseph Sittler, Jr 
Consultants Professor of Theology, University of Chicago 


Dr. Ira Eisenstein 


4. The Armed Forces — The images of man they foster. Are there any special hazards to the 
Judeo-Christian image of man inherent in the goals and functions of the Armed Forces? What 
are the resources and potentials for favoring Judeo-Christian human relations and values for 
persons in the Services? Do the churches and synagogues have special responsibilities for 
helping Service men and women preserve and attain the Judeo-Christian image of man? How 
can religious institutions meet these responsibilities more effectively? 


Commission on Chaplains of the Methodist Church 


( mar 

Chaplain John J. O'Connor Rabbi Aryeh Lev 

Director, Character Education, U.S. Navy Director, Commission on Jewish Chaplains 
Consultants Chaplain William J. Reiss 

Rev. Herley C. Bowling Command Chaplain, Fifth Army, Chicago 
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5. The Larger Community and the Social Order — What changes should be made in the climate 
of ideas it provides and in the quality of human relations and human values it fosters, in order 
to favor the formation of religious images of man? 


Chairman Rev. Louis Twomey, S 
Dr. Jacob Weinstein Director, Institute of Industrial Relations, Loyola 
Rabbi, K. A. M. Temple, Chicago University, New Orleans 
Consultants : Dr. A. Dudley Ward 
Dr. Morris Kertzer General Secretary, Board of Social and Economic 
Director, Interreligious Affairs, American Jewish Relations, The Methodist Church, Chicago. 
Committee, New York City 


6. Higher Education —I\ts over-all effect on the images of man in our current culture and its 
responsibilities and potential for communicating the Judeo-Christian heritage and forming the 
Judeo-Christian man and a society favorable thereto. (If there is sufficient registration and 
diversity of interests, the seminar may be divided into sections, according to wishes of regis- 
trants, to explore the Convention theme and the afore mentioned questions in terms of the 
curricula and extracurricula life of the campus, or as they relate to the partciular problems of 
tax-supported, independent and church-related institutions. ) 


Chairman Sister Mary Ann Ida, B.V.M. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt President, Mundelein College, Chicago 
Secretary General, The National Catholic Educa- Dr. James McLeod 
tional Association Dean of Students, 


Northwestern University, Ev- 
Consultants 


anston, Ill 
lr. Maurice Friedman Dr. Hubert C. Noble 


Professor of Philosophy, Sarah Lawrence College, General Director, Commission on Christian Higher 


New York Education, National Council of Churches, New 
Rev. Donald Heiges York City 


Director, Division of Student Service, National Rev. Roland G. Simonitsch, C.S.C 
Lutheran Council Chairman, Department of Religion, University of 
Notre Dame 


The Humanities — The images of man assumed or communicated by philosophy, history, lit- 
erature, art, music, and other humanities. The effect of these images on the dominant values in 
our current culture. Present and potential contributions of the humanities for forming in per- 
sons the Judeo-Christian images of man and ethical living. 
Chairman on Religion in Higher Education 
(To be announced later) Rev. Dr. John Krumm 
Consultants Department of Religion, Columbia University, 
Dr. Morton W. Bloomfield New York City 
Professor of English, Ohio State University Dr. James V. Mullaney 
Dr. Charles Donahue ; ‘ Chairman, Liberal Arts Program, Manhattan Col 
Professor of English, Fordham University, N.Y.C. lege, New York City 
Dor. Richard C. Gilman Dr. Willis Nutting 
Professor of Philosophy on leave from Colby Col Professor of History, University of Notre Dame 
lege and Executive Director, National Council 
8 The Social Sciences — Basic assumptions of psychology, sociology, anthropology and other 
social sciences about the nature of man. Effect of these assumptions on the images of man in 
our current culture. Present and potential contributions of the social sciences to improving 
the quality of community life and assisting education and religion in their task of forming 
moral and religious persons. 


Chairman Rev. Robert C. Hartnett, S 

(To be announced later) Political Science and Dean, College of Arts and 
Consultants Sciences, Loyola University, Chicago 

Dr. Dwight Culver, Sociologist on leave from Dr. Philip Rieff 


Purdue University and Director, Panel of Professor of Sociology, Brandeis University 
Americans 


9. The Healing Sciences and Counseling — Basic assumptions of medicine, psychiatry, and coun- 
seling arts about the nature of man. The effect of these assumptions on the values and goals 
of living of persons suffering anxieties, failure, frustration, physical handicaps, long illness, or 
facing death. What changes in these assumptions and in the practice of the healing sciences 
and counseling would be more favorable to the Judeo-Christian view of man, his values and 
destiny? 


Chairman Director, Children’s 
(To be announced) sity of Michigan 
Consultants Rev. Granger Westberg 
Dr. Waldo Bird Chaplain of the Clinics, Billings Hospital, Uni 
Psychiatrist, Medical School & Hospital of the versity of Chicago 
University of Michigan Dr. Jesse H. Ziegler 
Dr. Leslie Farber Psychology and Mental Science, Bethany Biblic: 
Chairman of the Faculty, Washington School of Seminary 
Psychiatry Dr. Gregory Zilboorg 
Dr. Stewart Finch Psychiatrist, New York ( 


Psychiatric Hospital, Univer- 


ity 


10. The Mass Media of Communication — What images of man are dominant in the popular of- 
ferings of television, radio, motion pictures, advertising, the press, and other popular culture 
media. What are the effects of these images on the functioning concepts of man among con- 
sumers of the mass media? To what extent are self images and images of the ideal man, identi- 
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fied with the mass media images? What changes should be made in the mass media images 

in order to make them more consonant with and favorable to the Judeo-Christian images of 

man’ What are the potentials of the mass media for education in the Judeo-Chrisuan view 

of man and quality of human relations? 
Chairman 


Editor, AMERICA magazine 


Rev. John W. Bachman Mr. Robert L. Otto, Public Relations Counselor, 
Director, Au isual Program, Union Theo- Cincinnati, Ohio 
logical Seminary, New York City Dr. Dallas W. Smythe 
Consultants Institute of Communications Research, University 
Rev. Thurston Davis, S.J. of Illinois 
11. Theortes and Methods of Education and Religious Education — Are contemporary educational 


theories and methodologies consonant with religious assumptions about man’s nature? Where 
there are incompatibilities in basic assumptions about man, can religious education still make 
good use of methods derived from secular education to nurture the religious life, to assist in 
religious formation and Judeo-Christian ethical living? Does the distinctive nature of the re- 
ligious life and its ethical norms require distinctive methodologies for religious education? 
What would be the nature of the latter? If religious education requires distinctive methodolo- 
gies, what use can and should it make of the findings of psychology and other sciences about 
the growth process in children and ways of shaping their value systems? (This seminar may 
be divided into sections, according to wishes of registrants, in order to give detailed attention 
to group dynamics, which is now receiving special attention in educatioual circles ) 
Chairman 


Dr. Howard Grimes 
Dr. Paul Vieth Religious Education, Perkins School of Theology, 
Religious Education, Divinity School, Yale Uni- Southern Methodist University, Dallas 
versity Dr. Carl Ellis Nelson 
Consultants Religious Education, Union Theological Seminary, 
Rabbi Seymour Fox New York City 
Religious Education and Assistant to the Chan- Rev. Gerard Sloyan 
cellor of Jewish Theological Seminary, New Religious Education and Assistant Dean, Catho 
York City lic University of America, Washington, D. C 
Dr. Emanuel Gamoran Dr. Urban H. Fleege 
Director of Education, Commission on Jewish Chairman Department of Education, DePaul Uni 
Education nion of American Hebrew Con- versity, Chicago 
gregatior New York City 


12. Forming Sacred Images of Man in Children and Youth — What presentation of the sacred 
images of man are appropriate for various age levels (nursery, kindergarten, elementary, teen 
ages, etc.)? Should a unitary presentation be made at all age levels, or should various com- 
ponents of the image be introduced at different ages as the child matures? What are these 
components? What is the complete image? How can the image and/or its components be 
best communicated and made functional at various age levels? 


Chairman tion, Hartford Seminary Foundation, Conn 
Dr. Ralph D. Heim Rabbi Sylvan Schwartzman 

Religious Education and English Bible, Lutheran Professor, 

Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa 

Consulants 


Religious Education, Hebrew Union 
College Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sister Annette, C.5 
Dr. Edna Baxter Dean, College of St. Catherine, St. Paul Minn. 
Religious Education, School of Religious Educa- 
13. Practitioners of Religious Education — How does understanding of differing images of man 


affect or assist the practice of religious education? Can religious educators function effectively 
in our culture with just a clear picture of the religious man, which is the goal of their efforts, 
or should they also fully understand the secular images of man, to which their children are 
exposed? Do teachers, supervisors, and directors of religious education have a clear understand- 
ing of the diverse images of man in our society, and of the effects of these mixed images on the 
child and on his religious and moral formation? What are these effects? How should re- 
ligious educators deal with the secular images of man in the mind of the child and in his cul- 
tural environment? What attention should the religious educator give to the images of man 
conveyed by the mass media, American economic and social life, secular education, etc.? 


Chairman 


Shore Congregation Israel, Glenco, Illinois, 
Mrs. Marion Kelleran now Director, Special Services, University of 
Director, Department of Christian Education, Dio Chicago 
cese of Washington Dr. Donald L. Leonard 
Consultants Executive Editor, Board of Christian Education, 
Rey. Bertrar 1. Gulnerich Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., Philadelphia, Pa 
National Cente Confraternity of Christian Doc- Sister Mary Emil 
trine. W ngt D On leave from Marygrove College with the Na- 
Dr. Eliezer Krumbine tional Catholic Educational Association 
Former! Direct Religious Education, North 
14. Love and Sex What are the prevailing images of love and sex, of their separate meanings 
and integral relationship, in our culture — in fiction, art, advertising, and the mass media, in 


the social sciences, in books for instructing the young about sex and preparing them for mar- 
riage? How do these images differ or agree with sacred images of man in expressing love and 
sex? How can the sacred images be enhanced? What changes in the climate of ideas about 
love and sex, and what changes in the mores and social relations are needed to support the 
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sacred images? How are these changes to be brought about? What is the responsibility of 
education and religion in this field? 
Chairman lege, Chicago, Ill, and author, Men, Wornen 
Dr. Robert E. Fitch and Morals 
Dean, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif., Dr. Henry E. Kagan 
and author, The Decline and Fall of Sex Director Chicago Cana Conference 
Consultants Rev. John J. Egan 
Dr. Sylvanus M. Duvall Rabbi, Sinai Temple, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Social Science and Religion, George Williams Col 
15. Research — What cultural factors and forces, which problems and processes need research (and 
are researchable) in order to determine the effect of our culrure on the functioning images of 
man among our people, and to discover more effective ways of forming the Judeo-Christian 
man, and making social relations or community life more favorable thereto? 
research be brought into being? 
Chairman 
Mr. G. Harold Duling 


How can such 


Dr. Richard McCann 


Christian Sociology, Andover Newton Theologi- 
Executive Director, Lilly Endowment, Indian- cal School, Newton Centre, Mass. 
apolis, Ind Dr. Marshall Skiare 
Consultants Director of Research, American Jewish Com- 
Rev. Joseph Fichter, S mittee, New York City 
Department of Sociology, Loyola University, New Recorder 
Orleans Dr. Lauris B. Whitman 
Dr. Ernest Ligon Executive Director, Bureau of Research and Sur 
Director, Character Research Project, Sche vey, National Council of Churches, N.Y.C. 
nectady, ‘| r 
16. Business and Industry; Management and Labor — the assumptions about man in the American 


economic system. What motivations are emphasized as basic to production, selling and busi- 
ness organization? Do goals and motivations of business and industry favor or frustrate Judeo- 
Christian values and view of man? What changes in business practices and policies would 
foster the Judeo-Christian way of life for labor, management and consumer? 


(The leadership for this seminar will be announced later. 


Ir will consist of representatives of 
management, labor and religion.) 





PLEASE NOTE 


It is hoped that there will be ample registrations for all the seminars an- 
nounced above. If registration for any one of them should be less than twelve 
persons, the Program Committee reserves the right to withdraw it. When- 
ever possible delegates will be assigned to the seminar of their first choice, 
but in order to avoid enrollments too large for round table discussion, dele- 
gates may be assigned to seminars of second or third choice. 


Registration for the Convention and reservations for the luncheon ($3.50 


per plate) should be made promptly. Luncheon reservations cannot be as- 
sured after November 21. 











REGISTRATION AND MEMBERSHIP 


Registration for Members of R.E.A. 


$3.00 
Registration for Non-Members $5.00 
Combination Registration Fee and Membership Dues for Non-Members who 
wish to join the R.E.A. at time of registration $7.50 
(Dues include subscription to bi-monthly RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
in which Convention papers will be published ) 
Convention luncheon for Members or Non-Members $3.50 


(Reservations must be made and paid for in advance) 
Registration and luncheon reservations should be made as soon as possible 
to 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
545 West 111th Street, New York 25, N. Y. 


When you send your registration, please give your full name, complete address, religious and 


professional connections, and, most important, indicate your first, second, and third choice of the 
seminars liste above. 
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A SYMPOSIUM 


Contributions of Various Disciplines to 


Theology and Religion 


Theology was once the “Queen of the Sciences.” 


The relationships of the 


various disciplines to theology and religion have not always been clear and are not 


clear toda 


This symposium throws light upon these relationships. 


We are grateful to the five authors for their constructive statements and for 


their cooperation. 


— Editorial Committee 


ON THE CONTRIBUTION OF PHYSICS TO THEOLOGY 


lan G. Barbour 


Chairman of the Department of Religion and Associate Professor of Physics, Carleton College, 


Northfield, Minn. 


HYSICS HAS in the past had a signifi- 

cant impact on philosophy and the- 
ology. The work of Galileo and the begin- 
nings of physics in the 17th century supported 
Bacon’s view of the authority of empirical 
data, which was allied with increasing empha- 
sis on experience rather than @ priori deduc- 
tion in other fields, including Puritan reli- 
gion. The influence of Newtonian me- 
chanics on the conception of a deterministic 
world-machine in 18th-century deism and 
in the philosophies of the Enlightenment 
are well known; the success of physics was 
taken to imply that its categories are the 
fundamental ones for describing reality. In 
the 19th century the concepts of evolution 
and of influenced aspects of 
thought as varied as social theory, history of 
religions, and the conception of God's rela- 
tion to the cosmic process; physics played a 
less vital role than biology in affecting 
man’s world-view. In the 20th century 
physics has been the basis of phenomenal 
technological change and has once again 
been prominent in philosophical specula- 
tion. Are the developments of contempo- 
rary physics of theological significance? We 


organism 


shall take two examples from the content of 
science and then consider the methods of 
science, 


Indeterminacy in Atomic Physics 


One of the most revolutionary changes 
of modern physics is its description of atoms 
by probability-distributions instead of exact 
values of position, velocity, etc. For ex- 
ample, the time at which a particular radio- 
active atom will disintegrate cannot be cal- 
culated, for nuclear theory allows only de- 
termination of statistical distributions (as 
in an actuarial table which gives only the 
probabiliry that a given individual will die 
in é ven year). Thus the mechanistic 
determinism of classical physics, in which 
future states could be predicted precisely 
from sufficient information about present 
states, is replaced by the Heisenberg Un- 
certainty Principle, specifying indeterminacy 
in pairs of observations such as the location 
and velocity of a particle. A few physicists 
(e.g. Einstein, Planck) have held that be- 
hind statistical distributions are more de- 


tailed causes at present unknown; uncer- 
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tainty then would reflect only the limita- 
tions of our knowledge. But most physicists 
believe that probability is irreducible’ and 


implies a break in detailed causality. 


1. Indeterminacy and Human Freedom 


If we assume that these probability fea- 
tures are fundamental, how are they related 
to freedom? It is clear that they introduce 
a gap in the causal nexus, bur it should be 
emphasized that within physics indeter- 
minacy is treated entirely as a matter of 


chance. To be sure, both freedom and 
chance result in unpredictability, yet they 
have little else in common. We would 


hardly attribute freedom to a roulette wheel 
simply because its stopping-point is not pre- 
dictable! Nor does the widely-heralded 
breach in detailed causality yield a signifi- 
cant concept of freedom; wn-caused actions 
would be chaotic and random, not at all 
what we mean by responsible choice. The 
alternatives within physics are cause or 
chance 

Eddington,* Compton,*® and others have 
sought a way out of this dilemma by postu- 
lating that “mental” influences could decide 
among equally probable events in the atoms 
of the brain. The causality is preserved and 
is not present; yet the system is 
“physically” indeterminate and freedom is 
upheld. However the problem of mund- 
brain interaction, which faces all such dual- 
isms, is particularly acute here; atoms are 
assumed to experience influences whose ori- 
gin is not physical (for the theory requires 
that mind have some independence, of 
brain), yet which affect such concrete fac- 
tors as the position of electrons. If there 
are such psycho-physical laws filling the 
gaps in physical causation we can as yet 
say nothing more about them. This theory 
requires moreover that freedom in_ indi- 
vidual atomic events be so exercised that 
average distributions conform to the pre- 
dictions of physics. 


chance 


See H. Margenau, The Nature of Physical Real 
ity, McGraw-Hill (New York), 1950 
‘A. Eddington, The Nature of 
World, MacMillan (London), 1928 

*A. Compton, The Freedom of Man, Yale Uni- 
versity Press (New Haven), 1935. 
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Perhaps recent discussion has _ over- 
emphasized indeterminacy, which applies to 
separate atoms, including those of “inert 
chemicals.” Should we not start from cate- 
gories applying only to higher levels of life 
where freedom is a problem? The inte- 
grated behaviour of totalities or “gestalts” 
may require analysis in terms different from 
those specifying the activity of their con- 
stituent units. The basic question of free- 
dom is: what does it mean to be a person? 
In this frame of reference, freedom is pri- 
marily self-determination, William Temple 
has suggested: 


“Freedom is not absence of determina- 
tion; it is spiritual determination as distinct 
from mechanical or even organic determina- 
tion. It is determination by what seems 
good as contrasted with determination by ir- 
resistible compulsion.” 


Freedom is not arbitrary and “uncaused” 
activity, discontinuous from any antecedents, 
but rather acting in accord with one’s own 
purposes and values. 

Thus in the analysis of freedom the cate- 
gories of physics seem to me to have only 
limited applicability. The uncertainty 
principle has served a valuable theological 
function in undermining the mechanistic 
and reductionistic determinism of 19th- 
century science. It has shown that the 
existence of alternatives is compatible with 
the laws of physics, but it cannot be said 
to have solved the problem of human free- 
dom. 

2. Indeterminacy and God’s Activity 

Atomic uncertainty has also been in- 
terpreted as allowing an opening for God's 
action in the world. Among those taking 
this position are Bavink," and Whitehouse," 
and recently Mascall, who writes: 


‘W. Temple, Nature, Man and God, MacMillan 
(London), 1934, p. 229 

"For a detailed discussion see I. Barbour, “Inde 
terminacy and Freedom: a Reappraisal,” in Phz- 
losophy of Science, 22 (1955), p. 8. 

"B. Bavink, Science and God, Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, 1934, p. 136. 

"W. A. Whitehouse, Christian Faith and 
Sctentific Attitude, Philosophical Library 
York), 1952, p. 121 
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“To the secondary [physical] causes it be- 
longs merely to determine that there is a cer- 
tain probability of an event occurring. To 
the primary cause [God] alone it belongs to 
determine whether the event shall occur .. ."” 


This view sees God's activity as continuous, 
rather than intermittent as in deism. But 
God acts here as an essentially physical force 
determining the position of electrons — 
which is of course the only sort of divine 
activity one could come out with in analyz- 
ing a mechanical system. Moreover the 
action must conform in the aggregate to 
statistical regularity; God has covered his 
tracks, so to speak, so that his “intervention” 
is not detectable to the physicist. Perhaps 
this interpretation is still dominated by the 
mechanistic assumption that God would 
have to act at the lowest level, the separate 
atoms of an organism. His influence is 
from the “bottom” upwards, rather than 
from the downwards. Coulson’s re- 
action seems to me justified: 


top 


“A God who is obliged to conceal His ac- 
tions of providence so that we cannot see 
Him, a God who hides His presence in Nature 
behind the law of large numbers, is a God 
for whom | have no use; He is a God who 
leaves Nature still unexplained, while he 
sneaks in through the loopholes.’” 


It has also been suggested that méracles 
are more credible if sctentific laws are sta- 
tistical probabilities rather than exact pre- 
dictions. Strictly speaking, “Anything can 
happen” — the table could jump up because 
all the air molecules below it happen to 
strike at once, though the event is almost 
infinitely zmprobable. Yet to invoke such 
statistical fluctuations seems to destroy the 
biblical meaning of miracle, which is pre- 
cisely not a matter of chance or of natural- 
istic probabilities. Perhaps we should think 
of miracle neither as “suspension” nor as 
“operation” of ordinary statistical laws, but 
as the addition of new factors not usually 
present. The person wanting to uphold 
miracles may find his defense easier today, 


“BE. L. Mascall, Christian Theology and Natural 
Science, Ronald Press (New York), 1956, p. 201. 


ef Science and Christian Beltef, 
University of North Carolina Press (Chapel Hill), 
1955, p.-21 


ouison 


not because of indeterminacy, but because 
there is wider recognition that science de- 
scribes rather than prescribes. We are also 
more aware of our bias to think in terms 
of universality (e.g. particulars as exempli- 
fying universals) and reproducibility (e.g. 
science abstracts repeatable aspects of 
reality), whereas Hebrew thought is con- 
cerned about the unique and the individual 


Il. Cosmology and Relativity 
1. The Creation of the Universe 


The rise of astrophysics has renewed in- 
terest in the origin of the universe. Calcu- 
lations form several sources (e.g. the ve- 
locity of recession of galaxies, the amount 
of radioactivity in rocks) agree that age of 
our galaxy is about 4 billion years. Is this 
also the age of the whole universe? One 
of the most detailed theories assuming in- 
stantancous creation is that of Gamow.'” 
The universe, he suggests, started instan- 
taneously as one gigantic mass of neutrons 
which within half an hour decayed radio- 
actively to give separate atoms. On this 
basis of known nuclear properties and 
plausible assumptions he can account for the 
abundances of the elements in our galaxy. 
Gamow does not develop any theory con- 
cerning the origin of this neutron mass, 
though as an alternative to an “absolute be- 
ginning” he suggests a cosmic cycle with a 
previous contracting phase culminating in 
this single condensed mass. 

The other major type of theory is con- 
tinuous creation, of which Hoyle" has been 
an exponent. He assumes that, uniformly 
throughout time and space, matter has al- 
ways been created. These isolated atoms 
condense into stars. In our expanding uni- 
verse, galaxies escape from possible observa- 
tion (by attaining the velocity of light) at 
the same rate that they are being born. No 
explanation is proposed by Hoyle for the 
process of continuous creation of hydrogen 
atoms; matter “simply appears.” 


"G. Gamow, The Creation of the Universe, Vik- 
ing (New York), 1952 
P. Hoyle, The Nature of the Universe, Harper 
and Brothers (New York), 1950. 
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Between these two types of theory pres- 
ent data is insufficient to decide. The Sec- 
ond Law of Thermodynamics has seemed to 
favor a beginning in time; if entropy is al- 
ways increasing, time must be finite. But 
there are still enough disputed points (ap- 
plicability of the law to “open” systems, to 
relativistic velocities, to life processes, etc.) 
that the issue is by no means settled. 


Now Pollard'* and others'* have seen 
the Gamow-type theory as more consistent 
with the Christian view of Creation. I 
would submit however that the Christian is 
not committed to favoring either type of 
theory. Both theories push the creation 
process back to an unexplained situation 
where each leaves it. Though one assumes 
a beginning im time and the other an im- 
finite time span, neither raises the ques- 
tion of God's creation of time. Cosmic pur- 
pose, with which science itself cannot deal, 
could be as well displayed by one process as 
by the other. In supporting a “continuous” 
theory agnostic authors have claimed that 
it “avoids metaphysical and _ theological 
biases”; but theistic interpretation is not 
precluded, nor on the other hand coerced, 
by either theory. Perhaps it is the influ- 
ence of the deistic view of God's relation 
to the world, together with assumption that 
creation is an act in time, that leads us to 
prefer a scientific theory allowing for a 
moment when the cosmic clock was wound 
up, thereafter to run by itself! 

The Christian doctrine of creation is not 
primarily a scientific theory of the process 
of origination but a statement that all exis- 
tence depends upon God. It is an acknowl- 
edgment of God's freedom, sovereignty, and 
purpose, of the world’s essential goodness, 
and of man’s creatureliness and dependence. 
It includes God’s continuing preservation of 
the world. These insights are compatible 
with any scientific theory of how the details 
of creation were and are being accom- 
plished. In Genesis this religious message 


W. Pollard, The Cosmic Drama, National 
Council of the Episcopal Church (New York), 
1955 

"Views of E 


Whittaker, Pope Pius XII, and 


others are summarized in Mascall, op. cit., Ch. 4. 
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is cast in terms of the cosmology of the 6th 
century B.C.; today it must be coupled with 
whatever cosmological view is scientifically 
most tenable. What the Christian doctrine 
of creation rules out is not any scientific 
account, but other interpretive statements, 
such as “God is nature” (pantheism), “the 
world is unreal” (Hinduism), “matter is 
ultimate” (materialism), “the world is 
evil” (cf. Schopenhauer — and perhaps 
some forms of existentialism? ). 


2. The Status of Space and Time 
in Relativity 


Because of the technical difficulty of the 
concepts of relativity, we can only suggest 
here some of the issues it raises. In classical 
physics, as in our common-sense conception, 
time is universal and absolute, identical 
for all observers. In relativity the time in- 
terval between two events depends on the 
velocity of the observer. There are only 
“local times,” and even absolute simultaneity 
is destroyed (an event can be past for one 
observer and future for another). Time and 
space are thus inseparable, and only the 
“interval” in the four-dimensional con- 
tinuum is the same for all observers. 

Relativity has seemed to give to time a 
new metaphysical status as a more integral 
part of reality, and has influenced process 
philosophy and theology (cf. C. Hart- 
shorne’s discussion of the temporal aspects 
of God's being). Among questions of possi- 
ble interest to the theologian: (a) Is the 
involvement of time in the world-process 
relevant to the theological statement that 
creation is not an event im time? (b) Is the 
destruction of absolute simultaneity com- 
patible with the idea of a “universal present” 
for an omniscient God, or. “universal re- 
demption” in the Christ-event? (c) Must 
the conception of eternity be revised in 
the light of the new status of time? 

The status of space has also been altered, 
both by its inseparabiliry from time, and by 
non-Euclidian geometries of higher dimen- 
sions. Some theologians have been con- 
cerned about the “place” for God in today’s 
cosmology and the use of spatial metaphors 
in religion (eg. Bultmann’s analysis of 
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heaven as “up”). Heim™ has used the 
relativistic concept of “spaces” and “dimen- 
sions” to describe the transcendence of God. 
If it is made clear (as he fails to do) 
that this is an analogical use of a physical 
concept, and not a deduction from: science, 
the concept of “spaces” is a useful way of 
expressing God's relation to the world. 


III. Methodological Implications 
1. The Involvement of the Observer 


Atomic uncertainty can often be attrib- 
uted to the disturbance of the system by 
the measuring process, Thus in the “gamma- 
ray microscope” a particle’s location can be 
determined more accurately by using light 
of shorter wave-lengths, which however 
prevents accuracy in determining its ve- 
locity. Analogous situations in which the 
knowing process alters what is known have 
been pointed out: the biologist may have 
to destroy an organism to study it; the data 
of the sociologist or psychologist will be 
influenced when a group or individual 
knows it is being studied. Existentialist 
theologians have stressed the role of one's 
own involvement in any knowledge of God. 

We must note however that in physics 
uncertainty occurs even when no external 
influence is applied (e.g. the time for spon- 
taneous disintegration of an atom), and is 
inherent in the probability-distribution it- 
self. Moreover the “involvement of the ob- 
server” here refers to the effects of the 
measuring apparatus (which might be an au- 
tomatic device) rather than to the scientist's 
involvement as a person. Nevertheless 
physics has taken seriously the importance 
of the experimental process, as against 
simple “observation” of “objective facts.” 
Again, in relativity, the mass,‘ size, and time 
of objects depend on the frame of reference 
of the observer. The neat distinction be- 
tween observer and observed breaks down; 
we deal with relations, not objects in them- 
selves. 

2. The Nature of Scientific Theories 


Along with confidence in the long-rua 


‘K. Heim, Christian Fatih and Natural Science 
and The Transformation of The Scientific World- 
Harper 


and Brothers (New York), 1953. 
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fruitfulness of science, there is among sci- 
entists today a greater tentativeness and 
recognition of the partial nature of all 
knowledge. At the close of the last century 
a physicist changed his vocation, stating in 
resigning from the US. Patent Office that 
he wanted to get into “a field with a future”; 
it was widely believed that scientific knowl- 
edge was nearly complete. Today tolerance 
and openness are more typical than dogma- 
tism and claims of final truth. 

Understanding of the nature of a scien- 
tific theory and its relation to reality has 
changed significantly. 19th-century science 
saw itself as simply “observing” and giving 
a literal description of the objective world. 
Today the creative role of man’s mind in 
inventing hypotheses is emphasized; scien- 
tific constructs are seen as useful devices for 
correlating and organizing relationships be- 
tween laboratory experiences. I have dis- 
cussed elsewhere’® the symbolic nature of 
the language of science, which is pertinent 
to analysis of the symbolic character of 
theological statements. In both fields there 
is continual interaction of experience and 
interpretation. 

Physics is moreover a very human enter- 
prise and not a mechanical operation in- 
fallibly mass-producing results. It is human 
in that it involves many facets of man: 
imagination and intuition in conceiving new 
hypotheses, creativeness in experimentation, 
a sense one can only describe as aesthetic in 
evaluating the “elegance” of a theory, and 
of course many motivations for scientific 
activity. It is also human in being a social 
enterprise, for the scientific community 
plays an important role in almost all phases 
of the work of the individual scientist. And 
science not only influences but is influenced 
by the larger cultural matrix. 

3. The Decline of Mechanism 

The grip of mechanistic thinking 50 
years ago can be seen in the models of 
“ether molecules,” devised to account for 
the transmission of light, which now seems 
so fantastic. Today mechanical models and 


“I. Barbour, “Are There Religious Perspectives 
in the Physical Sciences?” in Religion in Life, Sept. 
1957, p. 313. 
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intuitable pictures have been replaced by ab- 
stract mathematical representation. De- 
spite the triumphant idealists who claim 
that materialism is thereby disproved, there 
is nothing more spiritual about energy or 
wave equations than about a ping-pong-ball 
atom, though the latter seems more substan- 
tial. The abandonment of continuous tra- 
jectories and perhaps of position itself as 
properties of electrons is however more sig- 
nificant. 

The most important change is the decline 
of reductionism. Analysis of systems into 
their smallest parts was so fruitful that it 
was easy to consider separate particles as 
the constituents of the real world. Today 
the atom must be considered as a whole, 
and not as just the sum of its separate parts 
each with an intrinsic nature. “Simple lo- 
cation” and even the separate identity of the 
orbital electrons of an atom have been 
abandoned. At higher levels of organiza- 
tion behavior must be analyzed as a gestalt 
of pattern, and not as a mere aggregate of 
parts. The concept of organism, which 
Whitehead has developed so extensively, 
seems to be a more fundamental image of 
nature than the machine. There is thus a 
greater willingness to grant ontological status 
to factors occurring in higher levels of life 
and in human existence. The anti-religious 
impact of reductionistic mechanism is sel- 
dom encountered today. The athetistic bi- 
ology teacher who tells his students to show 
the class “if you come across a soul in your 
dissection” shows his outdated reductionistic 
assumptions. 


IV. Attitudes Toward Theological 


Implications of Science 
1. The God of the Gaps 


The preceding sections suggest that the 
and methodology of modern 
physics should be of interest to theologians, 


attitudes 


but that the implications of specific theories 
have often been exaggerated. Many such 
interpretations are new forms of the “God 
of the gaps,” the attempt to invoke God as 
explanation for an area of scientific igno- 
rance. Now it is true that some of the re- 


cent “gaps,” especially the uncertainty prin- 
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ciple, are more basic than those utilized by 
preachers of the 19th century. Yet em- 
phasis on God's intervention at certain 
points rather than in natural processes as 
a whole has in the past always been a rear- 
guard action, surrendering further territory 
as unknown areas are explored. Newton's 
astronomical data was slightly in error, so 
that he believed God not only started the 
cosmic machine but has to readjust it 
periodically; more accurate data seemed to 
leave the Divine Engineer unemployed since 
the beginning of time! Emphasis on sci- 
entific gaps also assumes a sort of reduction- 
ism, reducing divine activity to an essen- 
tially physical force. 


Theologians will be interested in develop- 
ments in several areas of science but I can 
see no point at which Christian beliefs are 
at stake. To take an example from biology, 
it is still debatable whether evolution can 
be adequately accounted for by the fre- 
quency of mutations and by concurrence of 
factors none of which alone is favorable to 
a species. But theistic argument today must 
shift from possibly unexplained gaps to the 
purpose evidenced by the direction of the 
whole process and the appearance of or- 
ganization out of chaos. Christian authors 
have also defended the existence of a sharp 
line between living and non-living struc- 
tures. Recent experiments (e.g. with the 
tobacco mosaic virus) have narrowed this 
gap considerably. But again, I do not see 
that any Christian principles will be at 
stake if in the future we can synthesize 
virus molecules that can reproduce them- 
selves. 

The use of specific scientific theories in 
Christian apologetics suggests a shaky faith 
whose justification might hang on the latest 
issue of the Scientific Monthly. That such 
arguments are not influential is implied by 
surveys'® which find that scientists hold a 
cross-section of religious views not markedly 
different from other groups. Moreover the 
scientific problems involved, particularly in 
physics, are difficult for the layman to un- 
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derstand, and are often variously interpreted 
by scientists themselves. 
2. Science and Christian Apologetics 

That specific theories of physics should 
have only limited importance for theology 
is also in keeping with the biblical perspec- 
tive. God acts primarily through historical 
events and human communities, and He is 
revealed through persons — the prophets, 
the disciples, through Jesus 
Christ. Though physics is a very human 
enterprise, it centers on “I-It” rather than 
“I-Thou” relations. The important religious 
is “What does God have to do 
” — not the question which con- 
cerned the deists, “What does God have 
Yet nature is also 
God's creation; He has to some extent re- 
vealed himself in the impersonal structures 
of the universe, study of which can be to 
His glory 


supremely 


question 

with me? 
” 

nature? 


to do with 


This raises an issue wider than any spe- 
cific theory, the implications of law and 
The strengths 
and weaknesses of the teleological argu- 
ments for the existence of a Supreme In- 
telligence have been discussed by theolo- 
gians from Aquinas to Tennant.'’ But to 
many scientists the sense of design and pur- 
pose in the universe remains impressive. Of 
course this line of reasoning leads at most 


order which science reveals. 


to a Great Designer or an impersonal Cos- 
mic Force, which scientists in the Christian 
tradition often identify too readily with the 
personal God of the Bible. Others (e.g. 
Schrédinger'*) uphold pantheistic concep- 
tions of deity, or with Einstein equate God 


with cosmic structure: 


‘A conviction, akin to religious feeling, of 
the rationality or intelligibility of the world, 


lies behind all scientific work of a high order. 

This firm belief in a superior mind that re- 

veals itself in the world of experiences rep- 

resents m epuon of God.’ 

F. R. Tennant, Philosophical Theology, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 192% 

E. Schrodinger, What is Life, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1944 


‘A. Einstein, The World As 1 See It, Covici 
Fried New York 


Whereas the engineer may feel power over 
nature, physicists and astronomers are more 
likely to speak of a sense of unity with na- 
ture, or a response of awe, wonder and 
mystery which to them has religious sig- 
nificance. 

3. Scientific Methods Applied 

to Religious Inquiry 


Some scientists maintain that the main 
contribution of physics to theology is use 
of its methods im the field of religion. \n 
the past, science has aided liberation from 
superstitions and from a magical view of 
religion (e.g. astronomy helped discredit 
astrology). We are indebted to the spirit 
of scientific inquiry for the invaluable in- 
sights of biblical criticism. More recently 
several theologians (e.g. D. C. Macintosh, 
H. N. Wieman) have claimed to use scien- 
tific methods in theology. Are such methods 
applicable? 

One's answer here will depend in part on 
how broadly or narrowly he conceives “sct- 
entific method.” \f with Bridgman he says 
it consists of “nothing more than doing 
one’s damndest with one’s mind, no holds 
barred,"*” then there is similarity in the 
world of theologian and physicist, whose 
distinctive mark is his subject and not his 
method. Such a broad definition is a legiti- 
mate protest agianst those who see “The 
Scientific Method” as five easy steps. If on 
the other hand we define “empirical” nar- 
rowly in terms of public sense-data, much 
of theology is excluded. A middle position 
would see limitations in the applicability of 
scientific methods as well as significant 
parallels (e.g. the interaction of experience 
and interpretation in both fields). Recent 
stress on the role of personal experience 
(e.g. in Christian existentialism) is con- 
sonant with the empirical mood of science 

One's view of the applicability of scien- 
tific methods will also depend on his theo 
logical position. The liberal emphasizes 
the continuity of science and religion. He 
believes successful in one field 
are likely to be valuable in another, and he 
sees the dangers in compartmentralization 


methods 


”"P. Bridgman, Yale Review, 34 (1945), p. 44 
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The conservative on the other hand sees 
discontinuity (between God and the world, 
between Christ and other men, between 
revelation and reason, etc.). He is more 
impressed by the variety of types of human 
experience than by their similarity. The 
events important for man’s redemption have 
for him little connection with the natural 
order, so science has nothing to say to the- 
ology. Is there a middle position which 
avoids both these extremes? 

V. 


The combination of unity and diversity 
between science and religion is well ex- 
pressed by analogy with the Principle of 
Complimentarity in physics. In some ex- 
periments, such as diffraction, light plainly 
behaved as a wave; other experiments, such 
as photoelectricity, could only be explained 
if light acts as discrete particles or quanta. 
The word “complimentarity” was used by 
Bohr to refer to the necessity of using such 
sharply contrasting analyses, and he ex- 
tended it to describe other situations in 
which alternative categories of explanation 
for different aspects of the same phenome- 
non appezr necessary. Born, in discussing 
Cassirer, writes: 


The Principle of Complimentarity 


“Yet it is a satisfaction to me that he also 
sees the philosophical importance of the quan- 
tum theory not so much in the quesuon of 
indeterminism but in the possibility of several 
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complimentary perspectives or aspects in the 
description of the same phenomena as soon as 
different standpoints of meaning are taken,”™ 


The principle is misunderstood when 
used to support uncritical acceptance of ap- 
parent dichotomies, undermining any 
search for unity. For the original wave- 
particle dualism, appearing contradictory to 
classical physics, was reconciled in the for- 
malism of wave mechanics. Complimen- 
tarity points then to our need to use alterna- 
tive models or sets of constructs to visualize 
varying aspects of a situation. Cause and 
purpose, both fruitful categories of analysis, 
are perhaps such a complimentary pair; past 
influences and future goals are both signifi- 
cant features of man’s life. 

So also between science and theology we 
must avoid both reductionistic monism and 
unrelated dualism; each field abstracts as- 
pects of total human experience. We need 
different types of language to express dif- 
fering areas of experience. While the 
theologian need not base his religious faith 
upon scientific findings, he must clarify the 
place of the scientific enterprise within his 
system of belief as a unified world-view. 
The concept of complimentarity includes the 
idea that two perspectives belong together 
as parts of the same whole. 


*“M. Born, Natural Philosophy of Cause and 
Chance, Oxford University Press, 1949, p. 208. 
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C. R. House, Jr., Associate Professor, State College, Fairmont, W. Va. 

HIGHER EDUCATION: June issue of The Christian Scholar is centered around the church 
college and philosophies of education. Featured are “The College as a Community,” Douglas M. 
Knight; “The Church College and the Revival of Humane Learning,” Roland M. Frye; “Puritan Atti- 
tudes Toward Learning,” David J. Maitland; “Martin Buber’s Concept of Education,” Maurice Fried- 
man; “On Being a Christian Professor,” Richard N. Bender. In the same issue Prentiss L. Pemberton 
reports on the Danforth summer seminar program. 


RELIGIOUS NARCISSISM: Emerson W. Harris writes on “Our Popular Religious Narcis- 
sism,’ in The Churchman, Aug. 17,'57. He contrasts the “old time” religion and modern revivals, 
the religious “outer-ism” which directs the person away from the social context, with the religious 
“jnner-ism” which is self centered. 


(Continued on page 340) 
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Alvin Radkowsky 
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HE SUBJECT of this essay will, I am 

sure, cause much lifting of eyebrows 
among my scientific colleagues. Many of 
them doubtless would feel that the article 
should consist of a single word: nothing! 
For if physics has made any contribution to 
religion, it is not generally apparent by any 
effect produced on physicists, most of whom 
according to the writer's experience are 
singularly indifferent to and uninterested in 
religion as usually defined — that is to say 
organized worship and service of the Deity. 
There are a few notable exceptions, of 
which more |: But generally speaking, 
when we consider the totality of the physics 
effort, including that in iron curtain coun- 
tries, one can hardly infer a correlation be- 
tween excellence in physics and devotion to 
religion 


iter 


The above facts are all the more surpris- 
ing because, as will be demonstrated herein, 
science in general, and physics in particular, 
do have the porentiality of making tre- 
mendous, fundamental contributions to re- 
ligion and Therefore, 
the plan of this article is to first present 
some of these potential contributions and 
then to inquire as to why these have not 
produced effect among 
practitioners of the scientific professions. 

I 

The first area which comes to mind in 
which physics has potential contributions to 
religion is a very practical one — the vast 
enhancement of man’s physical power so 
that he is better able to fulfill the Com- 
mandments of Creator. For example, 
in the case of Judaism, the development of 
automatic machinery makes it easier to keep 
the Sabbath rest, both by reducing the ag- 
gregate amount of man’s labor so that it 


religious thought. 


a proportionate 


the 


can be accomplished in a six-day week, or 
less; and secondly, in obviating the need 
for a human operator on the seventh day 
to carry out processes which must go on 
continuously, such as heating, light, and the 
feeding and milking of domestic animals. 
The observance of the Sabbath Day is of 
fundamental importance in Judaism since 
it implies recognition of the belief in the 
creation of the Universe by a Divine In- 
telligence who created mankind in His 
image and set for them the example of a 
weekly day of rest and holiness. Another 
example is furnished by the development of 
medical science (to which nuclear physics 
recently has so greatly contributed) which 
by helping to lengthen the life span and to 
avoid debilitating illnesses makes it possi- 
ble for man to direct a greater portion of 
his time to religious study and observance. 
In general the trend of scientific advances 
has been to give mankind the opportunity 
of freedom from bondage to material re- 
strictions with the potentiality of utilizing 
the resultant leisure for ‘higher things.’ 

The present triurnph of physics in itself 
presents a contribution to religion in that 
this triumph represents, so to speak, a 
demonstration of the superiority of brain 
to brawn. It is the triumph of the stu- 
dent over the muscular warrior, of Jacob, 
the “Dweller in the Tents,” over Esau, the 
“Hunter in the Fields.” As such it repre- 
on the surface, an affirmation of 
what religion has always taught, the down- 
rating of gross materialism in favor of 
things of the mind and spirit as summarized 
by the phrase, “for not by bread alone shall 
man live.” 


sents, 


A major area of contribution of physics 
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to religion is in the greater insight it gives 
into the workings of the universe and in 
thus providing the scientist with greater 
reasons to admire the marvellous ingenuity 
of the Creator. In this respect the scientist 
is like an explorer who climbs a mountain 
peak of breathtaking beauty or descends into 
the fascinations of the depths of the ocean. 
For modern physics gives the seeker the 
cognition of a world ‘behind the scenes’ of 
strange and wondrous complexity, exhila- 
rating and yet humbling in its challenge to 
the utmost efforts of man’s brain. 

Closely related to the above is the affir- 
mation which physics provides of the so- 
licitude of the Creator for man’s good and 
survival, reminding us of the dictum of 
the early Jewish sages that all that was 
created was planned to serve mankind. Thus 
the existence and development of mankind 
begins to look more and more like the re- 
sult of a delicate balance of almost in- 
numerable factors, a serious deviation in any 
one of which would threaten the survival 
of man and life as we know it. 


To begin with an example which is very. 


prominent in today’s headlines, — consider 
man’s survival in the face of radiation. It 
appears that the restriction of natural radia- 
tion — that arising from cosmic rays — to 
a tolerable level is based upon a delicate 
interplay of the density of the atmosphere, 
the earth’s magnetic field, and the earth's 
distance from the sun. Any changes in 
these factors which would still further re- 
duce the level of radiation due to cosmic 
rays might well cause climatic changes 
which we could not endure. 

The abundance of iron upon the earth — 
which incidentally has proved a stumbling 
block for current theories of the forma- 
tion of the elements — is probably responsi- 
ble for our ability to discover and effec- 
tively use the now so mundane phenomena 
of electricity. A much greater iron content 
in the earth might have seriously affected 
navigation and agriculture, among other 
things. 

Perhaps the most dramatic examples of 
the above thesis are furnished by Atomic 
Energy. First of all, the abundance of the 
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fissionable isotope of uranium (U-235) 
was just in the right proportion to enable 
man to make use of this vast power of 
deepest significance for our civilization. 
Had the U-235 been somewhat less plenti- 
ful, its extraction and the use of atomic 
energy would have been prohibitively ex- 
pensive. A somewhat greater content of 
U-235 in the earth could have resulted in 
an enormous number of natural atomic 
power producing regions on the earth. The 
resultant heat and radioactivity from these 
would have made the planet uninhabitable. 
The physical and nuclear properties of the 
uranium-235 are also in such a range that 
man can “live with.” 

One might also cite the number of neu- 
trons which are emitted when a uranium 
atom fissions and which can be absorbed 
by the uranium atoms to cause further fis- 
sioning. This number is on the average 2.5. 
Had the number been much larger atomic 
bombs could have been made with ease with 
very small amounts of material. Had it 
been much smaller atomic energy would 
not have been feasible. There are many 
properties of the phenomenon of fission 
which similarly come out to be “just right,” 
such as that of delayed neutrons, but we 
will not discuss these in detail. 

The very fact that the democratic powers 
were the first to be able to exploit atomic 
power is perhaps the crowning example of 
our thesis. Atomic fission was discovered 
by the great physicist, Enrico Fermi, in 1934 
working in fascist Italy. Fortunately, Fermi 
did not realize what he had discovered. It 
seems almost unbelievable, but it was not 
until 1939 through the work of Meitner, 
Hahn, and Strassman that the significance 
of Fermi's experiments was understood. By 
that time it was too late for various reasons 
for the Nazi and Fascist governments to ex- 
ploit nuclear fission as a weapon in World 
War II. One can only shudder to contem- 
plate the possibilities had matters gone 
otherwise. We would not have had to face 
today’s problems! 


There are physicists and other scientists 
who find in the above facts evidence of the 
deepest significance for the truth of revealed 
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religion. There is, for example, the Asso- 
ciation of Orthodox Jewish Scientists which 
has been in existence for over 10 years and 
comprises about one hundred workers, 
mostly young, in the physical sciences and 
mathematics. But these are rare exceptions. 
We revert to our original question posed at 
the beginning of this article, why is the 
number of scientists who have religious in- 
terests sO minute, in the face of all the 
evidence given which one would expect, on 
the contrary, to make the scientists outstand- 
ing in religious belief and performance? 


Ill 


I believe that the answer is contained in 
two closely-related paradoxes which in turn 
seem to the writer to be analagous to the 
duality paradox expressing the Uncertainty 
Principle which lies at the heart of modern 
physics. 

(The Principle puts into 
mathematical language the fact that any ob- 
server is himself a part of the universe he 
is attempting to observe; the more he tries 
to consider himself separate from the uni- 
verse, the more one-sided will be his ob- 
servations and so much the less will he be 
getting a “complete” picture of the uni- 
verse. ) 

The first paradox arises from the inherent 
desire of man from earliest times to deny 
the existence of a Supreme Being. All evi- 
dence which is suggestive of the existence 
of such a Being — including the phe- 
nomena we have cited, and miraculous 
events (when they are not denied entirely ) 
are considered by the atheist and agnostic 
to be mere coincidences. Creation itself — 
the universe in its present form — is con- 
sidered to be the result of the laws of chance 
operating over a sufficiently long period. 

A good example of this type of reason- 
ing is furnished by the mutation theory of 
evolution in the extreme form that life 
originated and developed as the result of a 
series of However, the 
whole viewpoint antedated modern science 
— as the Psalmist says, “The fool saith in 
his heart there is no God.” This type of 
sophistry was recognized by the religious 
founders as a far more dangerous philosophy 


Uncertainty 


chance events. 


than the cult of gross materialism, for it is 
speciously logical in that it is an equally valid 
description of any finite set of events to 
ascribe them either to chance or to the work 
of an Intelligence. To use some old ex- 
amples, the unbeliever is fundamentally like 
one who asseverates that a great painting is 
produced by the accidental spilling of a 
bottle of ink, or a great play was the result 
of an ape striking aimlessly the keys of a 
typewriter. In the same way Balaam was 
ostensibly a true prophet of the Most High, 
but he looked at the universe through the 
wrong end of the glass, and therefore, con- 
stituted a greater danger than more primi- 
tive idolatrous priests. The philosophy we 
have described is fundamentally attractive 
to man because it leaves him morally free 
to do as he pleases. The paradox comes 
about as follows. While the denial of the 
Creator is calculated to make man feel rela- 
tively more powerful, it actually infinitely 
degrades man because it reduces him to a 
complex machine or collection of chemicals 
and thus denies any significance to man’s 
actions. 


The second paradox may be characterized 
as the old conflict between soul and body. 
In very simple terms a scientist will say he 
simply has no time to devote to religious 
study and practice and still remain a good 
scientist. Judaism, for example, requires a 
man to meditate on the Torah, the Divine 
Law, day and night. How can a physicist 
find time to do this and his scientific work? 
These statements reflect, of course, a funda- 
mental conflict religion has always faced of 
the claims of this world of materialism 
versus those of the world of the spirit. In 
Judaism, the challenge is inherent in the 
very words with which Israel accepted the 
Torah. “We shall do and we shall hear.” 
Now “hearing” is cognate to learning and 
studying, while “doing” is associated with 
carrying out the commandments. Both 
cannot be performed simultaneously. Juda- 
ism resolved the antinomy by making learn- 
ing itself one of the chief commandments; 
it also provided a framework in which all 
of man’s actions, even those which are 
materialistic, could be fitted as the per- 
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formance of religious precepts, in the sense 
that they were done in the “Name of Heav- 
en. 

Both of the paradoxes I have outlined are 
beautifully resolved by a saying of Rabbi 
Jochanan in the Talmud Megilla 31a: 
“Wherever in the Scriptures you find men- 
tioned the greatness of the Holy One, 
Blessed be He, immediately thereafter you 
find mention of His Humility.” The Rabbi 
goes on to give examples from the Five 
Books of Moses, The Prophets, and the 
Sacred Writings. Note two things: first the 
juxtaposition of the greatness of Him Who 
dwells in glory on high — which symbolizes 
the wholly spiritual side of life — with His 


humility, — His concern for clothing and 
food for the stranger, the orphan, and the 
widow — which symbolizes the fact that 


every detail of material existence is of in- 
terest to Him. Secondly, the occurrence in 
the Scriptures of these two aspects of the 
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Supreme Being in consecutive passages may 
indeed be treated by some as a coincidence, 
just as they may similarly deny all intelli- 
gent motivation to the phenomena we have 
cited as evident planning of a Divine In- 
telligence. The fundamental implication we 
make here is that such an outlook on life 
can in the last analysis be refuted only by 
acceptance of the fact of religious revela- 
tion, and therefore the validity of the Scrip- 
tures as the production of God. 

Physics cannot make a direct contribution 
towards dispelling religious disbelief which 
has been with us throughout history. It 
can make and has made more vivid the 
perils of such disbelief. To quote Deu- 
teronomy “I have set before you the life 
and the death, the blessing and the curse: 
therefore choose the life that both thou and 
thy seed may live!” Only by following this 
commandment, choosing the life, the way 
of God, can mankind survive. 
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MINISTERS QUITTING 
isters Are Breaking Down.” 


Last year Wesley Shrader wrote (Life, Aug. 20,56) on “Why Min- 
Now comes an article (Harper's Magazine, July,'57) in which a young 


minister lashes out at the “grinding adherence to convention” which, he says, the church and society 


demand of clergymen. 
Church.” 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WEEK: 


James B. Moore writes the article, “Why Young Ministers Are Leaving the 


(Sept. 29-Oct. 6) International Journal of Religious 


Education, July-Aug. '57, has a series of articles on Stewardship, the emphasis for this year's observ- 


ance 


SUBURBAN CHURCH: 


will say. See Presbyterian Life, July 6, '57. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS: 
in his column in Pulpit Digest, Aug. '57. 


Other valuable helps and hints for the professional religious educator as well as the lay. 


George S. Odiorne defends it against its critics, and successfully, many 


Harry J. Kreider has some questions (and answers) about free films 


MYSTICISM: The relation between mushrooms and mysticism may at first glance seem far- 


fetched, but a reading of Robert Graves’ “Mushrooms, Food of the Gods” 


article appears in The Atlantic for Apg. ‘57. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Aug. 9, °57. 


The 


will make it less so 


“Spirit of Thomism,” by Philip Scharper, appears in The Commonweal for 
This is a tribute to St. Thomas Aquinas, his importance as a philosopher, and his 


contribution, at last realized, to Catholic thought and action. 


(Continued on page 354) 
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I 


N THINKING of the contributions of 
the various disciplines to theology and 
religion there is some danger that we may 
picture the non-religious disciplines as de- 
veloping in some never-never land by them- 
selves, of religion and theology as develop- 
ing by themselves, and of knowledge or 
techniques somehow commuting be- 
tween the two “fields.” The serviceability 
of such a picture is very slight. For all 
the knowledges which a man enjoy cohabit 
in the same human mind, and they do not 
establish themselves there in any neat se- 
quence. It a matter of fact, often 
more of a challenge to be asked where one 
discipline does not influence another than 
to be asked where it does. 

Studies in the history of ideas make it 
evident how much the pattern of thinking 
in any age and culture tends in many pro- 
found ways to be of a piece, even in sub- 
jects extremely diverse. Favorite ways of 
thinking, thought “models,” move unsuper- 
vised from one field of activity in the mind 
to another. Thus the Covenant theology of 
William Perkins, William Ames, and other 
writers favored by early New England 
Puritans makes use of the legalism and of 
theories of agreements Or contracts 
which had proved so serviceable in the 
Puritan's bourgeois commercial world. In 
a similar way, the pastor of a Catholic 
parish in today’s United States will refer 
to the parish's wonderful educational “plant” 
which “turns out” a fine “product,” making 
use of the frames of reference familiar to a 
technological and industrial society. The 
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‘Author of Frontiers in American Catholicism, 
published by The Macmillan Co. earlier this year 
(1957) and of Ramus, Methal and the Decay of 
Dialogue, and Ramus and Talon Inventory, which 
are soon to be published by the Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 
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Protestant (or Catholic) clergyman thinks 
often enough of “selling” his congregation 
“on” the Gospel, utilizing concepts which 
have proved serviceable in a commercial 
culture. And anyone who characterizes Billy 
Graham's work as a religious “drive” is 
exploiting an outlook given currency by 
the Newtonian physics of “forces,” which 
were supposed to account for movement in 
the universe. In none of these cases is there 
an evident and conscious attempt to import 
the apparatus or findings of secular know!- 
edge into religion and theology. One 
simply thinks of religion and theology in 
terms current more or less in all fields. 
“Turning out products” and “drives” repre- 
sent concepts applied to religious move- 
ments, emotional activity, physical energy, 
social aggressiveness, and an_ indefinite 
number of other things. These are thought 
models which are part of the ordinary fur- 
niture of the contemporary mind. 


The number of thought models which 
are popular in any one age and culture can, 
of course, be very great and their inrerrela- 
tion more complicated than the most 
thorough-going explanation will ever have 
time show. Still, certain models or 
clusters of models are the hallmarks of cer- 
tain ages. For models come and go. Not 
that the old ones turn out necessarily to be 
untrue. They may remain entirely true 
while they become quite unfruitful. Models 
provide analogies which are of their very 
nature limited, and, as the dialogue which 
makes human society what it is moves on, 
the models once found serviceable because 
relevant in a special way to current pre- 
occupations are abandoned for others more 
relevant to new problems, new insights, and 
new solutions. 


to 


There are, of course, occasional deliberate 
borrowings by one field of knowledge from 
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another. And occasionally great progress in 
one field will immediately and inevitably 
make for great progress in another. Thus 
the archeological studies of the past century 
and a half have revolutionized biblical 
theology. But when one looks at the rela- 
tionships of the various disciplines in their 
larger aspects and over larger periods of 
time, it becomes apparent that the contri- 
butions of one discipline to another are 
subordinate to the more pervasive, mysteri- 
ous movements which somehow affect all 
disciplines. 


As an example of a large pervasive move- 
ment, Alfred North Whitehead and others 
have rightly made much of the relation- 
ship between the Hebraico-Christian heri- 
tage and the spectacular development of 
science in modern times. For it is a fact 
that what we know as modern science, those 
knowledges which have emerged in con- 
nection with the application of mathematics 
to physics, have only one starting point in 
the long history of the human race: West- 
ern Europe after the scholastic experience of 
the Middle Ages. Medieval scholasticism 
was marked by an unshakable conviction 
that scientific and philosophical answers to 
questions can be found, that the world is 
understandable in one way or another. 
Medieval science and philosophy were not 
always very adequate, but they can hardly 
be said to have lacked confidence. In the 
intensity of its conviction that everything 
can be explained, as Whitehead observes, 
medieval scholasticism outstrips even 
Greek rationalism as seen, for example, in 
Aristotle. Aristotle did not believe that the 
world was created by God or that its history 
was ruled by Him and consequently could 
not avoid the haunting implication that 
ultimately there were aspects of reality 
which lay outside all explanation in sheer 
chaos. 

It was different in the rationalism de- 
veloped out of the Greek rationalism with- 
in the Hebraic and Christian traditions. 
Here all being outside God Himself is made 
by Him. Since God acts intelligently, be- 
ing Intelligence Itself, the medieval Chris- 
tian could assume that all reality must be 
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somehow or other intelligible. The quest 
of understanding may often be long and 
arduous, but it is to medieval man generally 
a worthwhile quest and a feasible one. But 
if the medieval world view is a cradle of 
modern science, it is also a cradle of scien- 
tific theology, too. Medieval theological ex- 
planation is of a special kind, but there is 
no mistaking the fact that, as compared 
with other theological traditions, it thinks 
of itself as scientific in a way in which 
earlier theologies did not. Most medieval 
theologians did not agree with St. Thomas 
Aquinas in holding that theology was a 
strict science, but the drive to approximate 
a strict science is evident through the en- 
tire theological development of the period. 
Here there is less question of the “influ- 
ence” of one discipline on another than of 
the development of various disciplines in 
the same intellectual climate out of un- 
differentiated sources. 


I] 


If we view the “contributions” of the 
various disciplines to religion and theology 
in terms of some of the more pervasive, 
mysterious movements which form part of 
the general evolution of the cosmos and of 
human understanding rather than in terms 
of specific and calculated borrowings or 
exchanges, what can be said about the pat- 
tern of interaction in the Christian era up 
to the present time? 

For convenience, we can restrict ourselves 
to the West, for the picture in the East and 
in all Africa except the northern portions, 
while perhaps even more interesting, is 
more complicated. Christianity — which 
we must remember has come to every cul- 
ture, including the West, from outside — 
has made initial effective contact with great 
areas of Eastern and African culture in a 
later historical setting of incredible com- 
plexity, that in which the East and the West 
have been moving closer and closer together 
as the human consciousness over the entire 
face of the earth becomes more and more 
“globalized.” 

In the West, three great periods of inter- 
action between the non-religious or secular 
disciplines and Christianity can conveniently 
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be distinguished, although I should not wish 
to suggest that no other convenignt group- 
ing of periods can be hit upon. The first 
period was that in which the Christian re- 
ligion assimilated the rhetorical tradition 
which dominated the formal education of 
the ancient Greek and Roman. (It must 
be remembered here that interest in phi- 
losophy in a purportedly non-rhetorical 
framework, an interest deriving through 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, was as H. I. 
Marrou has shown in L’histoire de l’éduca- 
tion dans l'antiquité, subordinate to rhetoric 
both in origin and in over-all influence.) 
The Greek Fathers of the Church — Sr. 
John Chrysostom, St. Gregory Naziansen, 
St. Basil, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and others 
— and the Latin Fathers, particularly St. 
Augustine and St. Jerome, utilized the 
linguistically oriented learning of the 
rhetorical tradition for explicating and 
otherwise dealing with Hebraic and Chris- 
tian revelation 


This rhetorical tradition has proved in- 
valuable to the development of Christian 
doctrine and Christian asceticism. For a 
rhetorically centered education is one cen- 
tered on communication, and thus, wittingly 
or unwittingly, upon persons and personal 
relations. The rhetorical tradition was not 
in science. Indeed, it 
was the womb of all modern science. But 
in it science was not thought of in an 
a-social context. Any science was a “doc- 
trine,’ a “teaching,” something communi- 
cated by a teacher to an audience. Today 
we do not think of physics, for example, as 
this sort of thing (although we could quite 
validly). By the rhetorically oriented 
ancient Greek and Roman world, all knowl- 
edge was felr much more strongly than by 
us, aS existing in a personal context. 


without an interest 


This context made secular learning in a 
special way congenial to Christian. Hebrew 
and Christian revelation is the revelation of 
a personal God, Who takes a personal in- 
terest in man and Whose will governs his- 
tory and sometimes even breaks through his- 
tory’s expected patterns. Judaism and 
(and to some extent Moham- 
medanism, which derives from them) make 


Christianity 


more of prayer than do other religions. In- 
deed, in a sense their religious activity is 
entirely prayer, that is, communication, 
communal and personal, with a living, per- 
sonal God. Judaism and Christianity are 
thus, in a sense, rhetorical religions. Other 
religions have somewhat other orientations. 
For example, Hinduism and Buddhism 
make a religious practice of yoga, a disci- 
pline directing the attention not to a person 
but to an object — a genuine depersonal- 
izing mechanism, which, in Tantric Bud- 
dhism especially, utilizes for contemplation 
geometric figures such as mandalas or magic 
circles. This sort of practice — in reality 
a practice antedating Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism, as the study of grammar, dialectic, 
and rhetoric, antedate’ Christianity — has 
never proved congenial to Christianity, 
which has found the rhetorical tradition, by 
contrast, a gold mine for ascetical and 
theological development. 


The rhetorical tradition has been one of 
the strong factors in the development of 
the prayers of the Church's liturgy from the 
very beginning. But its influence is not 
limited to formal, oral prayers or to the 
early ages of Christianity. It affects even 
highly individual, private mental prayer, 
such as that which is encouraged by the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola, 
the sixteenth-century ascetical treatise which 
derives from a long-growing tradition and 
is in more widespread use today by Catho- 
lics, clerical and lay, than ever before. In 
the Spiritual Exercises the procedure for 
keeping the mind and affections at work 
during prayer is highly reminscent of the 
rhetoricians’ prescriptions for finding ma- 
terial for discourse. 

Among those who do not have a first- 
hand knowledge of the Spiritual Exercises, 
there is a tendency to consider them as a 
routine something like yoga. Indeed, a 
recent article in a well-known national news 
magazine made them out to be something 
very like this. The fact is that, as has just 
been shown in a brilliant book by Pére 
Gaston Feccard, La dialectique des Exercices 
spirttuels, the exercises which St. Ignatius 
Loyola proposes are really a dialogue or a 
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“talk” between man and his Creator. The 
presence of a “director” (called the “retreat 
master” by modern American retreatants) 
for those following the Exercises, and the 
fact that he tales with the exercitaits not 
with a view to indoctrinating them but with 
a view to facilitating their own personal 
dialogue with God, advertises the dialogue 
setting of the Exercises, and thus their 
rhetorical cast. Indeed, even in its highest 
and mystical forms, which the Spiritual 
Exercises would encourage in the exercitant 
as far as is compatible with grace, prayer 
for the Christian remains — indeed, be- 
comes all the more intensely — communica- 
tion with a personal God. 


Another area where rhetoric influences 
theology and religion can be seen in the 
Renaissance disputes on the notion of Chris- 
tian faith. Both the Latin word for faith, 
fides, and the Greek word, pistis, had long 
been in common use as technical rhetorical 
terms designating the “conviction” which 
the orator sought to establish in the minds 
of his hearers. The humanist stress on 
rhetoric coincides with the great Catholic- 
Protestant disputes concerning the nature 
of Christian faith, and it is quite certain 
that the rhetorical use of the term fides — 
a use thoroughly familiar to all those who 
had been through a Renaissance school — 
exerted an influence on the disputants. I 
know of no study which goes adequately 
into the question of the rhetorical influence 
on theology here and propose the question 
as one which well merits thorough investi- 
gation. 

The second period of interaction between 
non-religious disciplines and religion and 
theology in the West has already been 
briefly mentioned. It is that of medieval 
and Renaissance scholasticism. Those un- 
familiar with the curriculum of the medie- 
val university might think that it is 
redundant to speak of the contribution of 
scholasticism to religion and theology for 
the reason that scholasticism was concerned 
with nothing else. Yet the growing study 
of the disciplines taught in the Middle Ages 
by men such as A. C. Crombie, Ernest A. 
Moody, Philotheus Boehner, I. M. Bochen- 
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ski, and others shows that scholastic “phi- 
losophy” was actually in great part an 
elaborate physics and a logic developed far 
beyond Aristotle's in the direction of a 
quantified or formal logic such as that of 
Whitehead, Carnap, and Russell today. As 
an approach to the entire field of human 
knowledges which was extraordinarily in- 
quisitive about the secular as well as the 
sacred, if sometimes badly misguided in its 
cosmology and physics, scholasticism thus 
did make contributions to religion and 
theology of the sort being treated here — 
contributions building up attitudes of mind 
and general approaches which are the fore- 
- runners of modern -science. Scholasticism 
also acted as a mediator, bringing the an- 
cient rhetorical tradition down to later cen- 
turies — for the three ages we are here 
distinguishing all overlap somewhat and 
interpenetrate. 


The distinctive feature of scholasticism 
which is of some particular interest here is 
its scientizing impulse, its tendency to make 
every discipline in the curriculum feel like 
a Closely integrated body of knowledge of 
the order of geometry. Scholasticism en- 
couraged an “objective,” non-rhetorical view 
of the universe, and under this aspect can 
be seen as reaching a kind of maximal ef- 
fect with the Newtonian age, which, as we 
now know, both reacted against scholasti- 
cism and flowed out of it as a kind of 
consequence. The Newtonian age, even 
more decisively than earlier scholastic ages, 
encouraged a decidedly _non-rhetorical, 
“objective” view of the universe and of all 
reality. Built on applying to physics the 
sciences of mathematics, which belong in 
a visually apprehended universe rather than 
in a resounding rhetorical world, and upon 
specialization in “observation” (which 
meant largely working in space through 
vision, through the eyes), Newtonian 
physics had definite effects on man’s reli- 
gious outlook. Intellectual knowledge was 
now preferably thought of as like that type 
of sensory knowledge which is had through 
sight. Its likeness to that sensory knowl- 
edge which is had through hearing, through 
words, was discounted or even entirely 
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ignored. Since person-to-person communi- 
cation is basically through voice and sound, 
the personal element tended to drop out of 
many’s view of the world. 

The world of Newtonian physics, it has 
often been pointed out, was to become a 
strangely silent one, with sound itself re- 
duced (quite legitimately for certain scien- 
tific purposes) to wave lengths — that is, 
reduced to sight as though sound were 
really wave patterns on a chart or oscillo- 
graph, although such patterns obviously 
make no sound at all, but are only spatial 
correlates of sound. The result of this em- 
phasis on the visual was that man, the 
speaking animal, became himself a kind of 
surd in the Newtonian world-view, which, 
despite its great success elsewhere, was seri- 
ously defective in theories of communica- 
tion. For the most part the “substitution 
theory” of language held the day: words 
“stood” for things and were thought of as 
manipulable in space — a notion already, 
far developed in the supposition theory of 
medieval logic. Thought was felt to be at 
its best if there were no words connected 
with it (as though this were possible), and 
the age spawned all sorts of schemes to re- 
duce the vernaculars to a kind of immo- 
bility — such as men were familiar with, 
to a certain extent, in the Latin in which 
scientific writing was still done. Control 
over the spoken word was to be exercised 
by fixing words once for all in dictionaries 
and other schemata — by “locating” them 
where they could be “found” in space. 

In this climate it was inevitable that men 
should tend to accommodate God to their 
silent world. God's work was preferably 
likened to that of the architect or the mason, 
not to that of a speaker. Men tended to 
forget that voice is the external act which 
most manifests man’s creativity and that, 
when God is likened to man (as He must 
be when men talk of Him — for He has 
to be likened to something, and to what 
higher being familiar to man can He be 
likened? ), the way to speak of His creative 
activity most effectively and accurately is to 
say, as the Scriptures do, that He created 
with His word. “And God said: Let there 
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be light. And there was light.” (Genesis 
i:13.) By the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, tending to think of God as an archi- 
tect or engineer (and one, moreover, working 
alone — for the essentially social setting in 
which all science is learned and exists had 
been occluded ), men were having serious dif- 
ficulties with the notion of divine revelation. 
Their whole frame of mind had been con- 
ditioned against thinking of God's activity 
in terms of communication at all. As a 
result, the mysterious interchange between 
an “I” and a “Thou” which is implied in 
all speech tended to disappear, and a Deists’ 
God emerges — a quite convincing figure 
because He was thought of as a kind of 
“force” such as one was familiar with from 
Newtonian physics. The difficulties with 
the notion of divine revelation which mark 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries and which begin to diminish with 
the discovery of evolution and the eclipse 
of Newtonian physics are undoubtedly due 
to the way of viewing the universe which 
produced the Newtonian state of mind ( it- 
self, in many ways, an advance over earlier 
states of mind). 


This brings us to the third period of the 
interaction between non-religious disciplines 
and religion and theology in the West, the 
age which mankind entered definitively in 


the nineteenth century and which was 
ushered in by the Romantic movement. This 
is an age — we are still in it — marked 
by a tremendous development of biology 
and of the biological outlook which finally 
awakened the human consciousness to the 
significance of the data bearing on evolu- 
tion. Elaborated by Darwin, Wallace, and 
others with reference to the organic world, 
the concept of evolution opened a new 
understanding of the entire cosmos, which, 
instead of being regarded as a mere aggre- 
gate of forces and vectors, was now regarded 
as like some sort of huge and ancient or- 
ganism, growing toward a maturity which it 
had from the beginning contained in germ 
In this age sociology, a science with strong 
biological connections, replaces metaphysics 
as am approach to the ultimates in human 
life. August Comte is the new Aristotle 
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History supersedes mathematics as the dis- 
cipline promising the most rewarding in- 
sights into the movement of things. And 
sociology and history cross breed to pro- 
duce a Hegel and eventually a Marx. 
Through Hegel’s dialectic, a notion of dia- 
logue between person and person has, subtly 
at first and not unequivocally, obtruded it- 
self anew into man’s philosophical and sci- 
entific outlook, making its way (again, not 
unequivocally) into physics through Ein- 
stein and his perceptions regarding the need 
to take into account the observer (who is 
always a person) as an integral part of phy- 
sical data and through the notion of com- 
plementarity in atomic physics, which Bohr 
has described in terms of a physical dialectic 
(or dialogue). And finally, both as a con- 
sequence of Hegel's work and as a reaction 
against him, at the point of this period at 
which we live, there has finally developed 
a philosophy of personalism, more intensely 
and reflectively sensitive to the demands 
and significance of the human person than 
any philosophy has ever been before. 

The mentality which had produced these 
scientific and philosophical developments of 
course had registered in religious and theo- 
logical thinking as well. The notion of 
the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ, 
a “biological-type” notion which had lain 
dormant and largely unexploited in Catholic 
doctrine from the beginning, became during 
the late nineteenth century and the early 
twentieth a major interest of Catholic the- 
ology. And the related notion of growth 
toward maturity which is featured in John 
Henry Newman's closely reasoned work, 
An Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine, became the hinge on which a 
whole religious career as significant as New- 
man’s could turn, Emphasis on the social 
implications of Christianity grew all through 
this period, slowly in some Protestant circles, 
spectacularly fast in others, and quite as ir- 
resistibly in Catholic circles, if here at a 
more measured pace, for integration of this 
fresh outlook with the already vast complex 
of Catholic teaching was a delicate and 
complicated problem. 


In this third period, the most profound 
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effect upon religion and theology can best 
be described as an intensifying of a sense 
of history. The historical sense has re- 
vamped and revitalized Biblical studies, and 
has led to a new awareness of the peculiarly 
profound and unique historical orientation 
of the entire Hebraic and Christian heritage. 
The Protestant theologian Oscar Cullmann, 
the Catholic theologian Daniélou, the cul- 
tural psychologist Mircea Eliade, and others 
have made much of the point that the Jew- 
ish and Christian sense of time is “linear” 
and thus in accord with the evolutionary 
picture of the world as something which 
starts in one condition and moves to a quite 
different condition. Various cyclic theories 
of the universe, theories of “perpetual re- 
turn” had proposed that every event we en- 
counter has happened before and is fated 
to happen and over again. Such 
theories use as a model the apparently per- 
petual recurrence of the seasons. But with 
the discovery of the evolution of the cosmos 
it becomes evident that this recurrence is 
not perpetual. It had a beginning and is 
moving toward some sort of finish, as are 
all the phenomena we encounter in the 
universe. The models which had given 
cyclicism plausibility are not there. The 
Jewish and Christian linear or eschatological 
sense of time thus takes on new impor- 
tance, exhibiting a profound relevance to 
the cosmos as this reveals itself in history. 


over 


In the contribution of historical studies 
to the revitalization of the religious out- 
look, there is evident again the interaction 
between religion and theology on the one 
hand and the secular sciences on the other. 
For, as a matter of fact, the interest in his- 
tory which has fed back into religious 
studies today is in its origins largely trace- 
able to the Hebraico-Christian religious out- 
look. The Hebrews were a chosen people 
who realized their religious destiny in and 
through history. The Christian religion is 
ushered in by a long and consciously his- 
torical preparation through the Hebrew 
race which is quite unparalleled in the case 
of other religions and which Christian the- 
ology has always considered of major sig- 
nificance. And, although Hegel's philosophy 
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of history is not a straightforward theology, 
its roots in the Hebraico-Christian pre- 
occupation with history are unmistakable. 
Today Communism is imbuing many men 
who have never known Judaism or Chris- 
tianity with a sense of history having a 
strong apocalyptic and eschatological torque. 
But the pagan Chinese or Viet Minh Com- 
munists’ fascination with history is not an 
indigenous product. It was learned from 
the works of a Jew, Karl Marx, who did his 
writing in a Christian cultural setting. 
Modern religion and theology are influenced 
by the historical bent of secular sciences, 
but this historical bent itself is a product of 
a definite religious culture. 


A similar interaction between religious 
and secular knowledges is observable even 
in the case of the evolutionary outlook, 
which, of course, is related to the sense of 
history. Recognition of the phenomenon 
of evolution demanded a certain orientation 
of mind. One had to think of the organic 
world as though it were not a group of 
more or less detached “natures” each with 
carefully policed perfections of its own, but 
rather as though it were somehow one 
organism engaged in a process of self- 
perfection, of “making” something of itself, 
and that against great odds and with effort. 
Darwin's and Wallace's “natural selection” 
arose through the “survival of the fittest” 
in the course of a “struggle.” 

This view of life as a “struggle” against 
an Adversary (Satan means Adversary) to- 
ward “self-perfection” is a typically Chris- 
tian view — the view which, if we follow 
Max Weber, R. H. Tawney, and Fanfani, 
was built up in the asceticism especially of 
religious orders and which spread from 
these through the late Middle Ages and par- 
ticularly in the sixteenth century to all of 
bourgeois society to produce throughout 
great sectors of secular society what David 
Riesman has called the “inner-directed” 
man, intent on perfecting his native abilities 
not by withdrawal from struggle (in Bud- 
dhist or Stoic fashion) but by continued 
personal effort and fight. Against this his- 
torical background, it is fascinating to look 
into the thought models in pre-Darwinian 


writings of various sorts, for example in 
Thomas Carlyle’s essay, “Biography,” first 
published in Fraser's Magazine for April, 
1832, twenty-seven years before Darwin's 
Origin of Species. The framework of stern 
Presbyterian asceticism in which Carlyle 
couches his thought about the meaning of 
a man’s life which a biographer is to retail 
is filled wtih the elements which later im- 
plement the Darwinian vision. Every man 
is faced with a “Problem of Existence.” The 
“struggle” of man against “material Neces- 
sity” is the very essence of “every man's 
Life.” In this framework one has only to 
substitute for “every man’s Life” the notion 
of the whole organic world, viewed as a 
unified organism of some sort struggling 
through the geological ages, and the Dar- 
winian vision becomes a feasible thing. For 
in the Darwinian vision, the organic world 
is not a collection of various “natures” each 
born (natura originally means “birth”) 
into a certain fixed level of perfection. 
Rather the entire organic world, and each 
item in it, is something more like the 
Christian soldier, the ascetic, striving to 
“make something” of itself, called on some- 
how to reach beyond its “natural” capacities 
to something higher. All the Christian 
vision is not caught in this Darwinian in- 
sight, but the conditioning of the insight 
by the Christian outlook is unmistakable. 


Other cases of interaction between reli- 
gious and secular outlooks in the mind of 
modern man could be detailed. Particu- 
larly, one would like to go into the inter- 
action between the personalise and “exist- 
ential” philosophies which have grown up 
with the sense of history and of dialogue 
that marks our age, making this age quite 
as much the age of personalism and com- 
munication as it is the age of mechanization 
and technology — for personalist and mech- 
anist developments stand in a dialectical or 
complementary relationship to one another. 
But enough has perhaps been said to lead 
to some reflections on religion, and particu- 
larly divine revelation, as related to secu- 
lar disciplines. These reflections are con- 
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cerned chiefly with the third of the periods 
which we have distinguished and in which 
we ourselves move, the age so dominated 
by a sense of history. I present the reflec- 
tions from a Catholic point of view, but 
with the hope that they will be found not 
without interest and relevance for persons 
other than Catholics. 


The sense of history with which con- 
temporary thinkers all live has changed our 
entire basis for relating religion and the 
secular disciplines and has made apparent 
more than ever the need for relating them. 
The sense of history has eaten away at the 
idea of completely compartmentalized 
knowledges, for this idea fed on the con- 
viction that individual arts and sciences were 
somehow complete a-temporal units, each 
capable of being “comprehended” in a kind 
of entirety once for all — as though, for 
example, one could know the field of 
geometry or physics in such a way as to 
have nothing more left to learn. Because 
we are now acutely aware that human 
knowledge comes into being in history and 
exists in history, we know that this is not 
so. Knowledges can expand indefinitely, 
and, as has been seen, their mode of ex- 
pansion is often implemented in unex- 
pected ways. A recent article in a profes- 
sional chemical journal treats of the value 
of contemporary abstract or semi-abstract 
painting for furthering chemical discovery. 
Familiarity with such painting, which pre- 
sents perceptions in novel and stimulating 
ways, may bring a chemist to view his own 
data and principles in fresh constellations 
and thus to advance his science. 

To say that human knowledge comes into 
being in history is not at all the same as to 
say that human knowledge is “relative” in 
the sense that any statement is as true as 
any other, provided only that you wait 
long enough. At any given moment in his- 
tory, men can discern certain truths and 
know that their contraries are certainly 
false. Rather, to say that human knowledge 
comes into being in history and exists in 
history is to say that it always specializes in 
one thing or another, one view or another, 
one outlook or another, and that its particu- 


lar specialization is a correlative of its posi- 
tion in time. This is true even of the most 
abstract sciences. Mathematics has a history 
quite as much as biology or economics does. 
Of course, it is also to say that human 
knowledge in many ways progresses, and 
that its over-all pattern is cumulative. The 


store of knowledge carried in men’s minds 
today is indubitably greater than that availa- 
ble to paleolithic or to neolithic man. 


Now Christian revelation, too, comes into 
being in time. Jesus Christ is born into 
the world, suffers, dies, rises, and ascends to 
heaven as a “fulfillment of time.” Our 
present intense awareness that human 
knowledge is a growing thing alerts us to 
the fact that God's intent was never to pre- 
sent the Gospel outside history. The Gos- 
pel was brought into the evolving, historical 
cosmos from the outside, yes, but in order 
to enter into this cosmos in its historical 
reality and, far from remaining outside that 
reality, to raise the historical process itself 
to God. There was a long pre-Mosaic his- 
torical preparation of the human race for 
the revelation of Himself which God gave 
the Hebrews. There was preparation in 
the organization of society, advanced from 
paleolithic to neolithic culture. There was 
preparation in the disciplines. It seems no 
accident that God waited until the alphabet 
had been invented and then gave His special 
revelation to one of the few peoples who 
had the alphabet. And His revelation be- 
comes fuller and fuller with the history of 
the Hebrew nation, which itself is a revela- 
tion, a “type” or symbol of God's people 
in the New Testament, and which therefore 
must always be a part of the Christian con- 
sciousness. With the advent of Christ and 
the founding of His Church, formal revela- 
tion came to a close, in the sense that after 
the death of the last of the Apostles, accord- 
ing to Catholic teaching, no new public 
revelation was given to man. (Belief in 
private even to canonized 
saints, is by no means demanded of Catho- 
lics, and a sure sign of a bogus private 
revelation is its failure to conform to the 
public revelation made by Christ to His 
Church.) But the Church can, and most 


revelations, 
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certainly does, reflect on the data of revela- 
tion and thus continually discovers new 
things in these data of which she had not 
been earlier aware, much in the way in 
which Copernicus reflected anew on the 
data of the astronomy of his time, and, 
without the benefit of any new discoveries, 
proposed an interpretation which tremen- 
dously advanced astronomy for his time and 
all times. 

The Church, in Catholic teaching, is the 
organism in which this reflective thinking 
and rethinking of revelation goes on — by 
means of individual endeavor, of course. 
The Church is Christ's Mystical Body, ex- 
tending His Incarnation through all the 
history subsequent to His natural life on 
earth. Her teaching and thinking go on in 
history, extending the Incarnation within 
all the reality around her. Hence she has 


no choice about maintaining a close rap- 
port with the secular disciplines, for these 
are an integral part of the world into which 
she protracts the Incarnation of Her Master. 
Her commitment to the secular disciplines 


was never greater than say. As formal 
schooling grows longer and longer to im- 
plement man’s greater and greater intel- 
lectual, spiritual control over the brute 
matter in the universe, the various disci- 
plines and their development become a 
more and more momentous part of human 
and cosmic history. 

Since it is this developing world in 
which the various disciplines are playing a 
greater and greater role that the Church is 
called on to bring Christ, she has no choice 
about relating secular knowledge to the- 
ology. Thinkers in the Church must re- 
late secular knowledges to theology and to 
her teaching, and this not merely to “rein- 
terpret” her teaching for the age but also to 
possess it its fullness. For 
example, were theologians not to take ad- 
vantage of the tremendous new insights into 
the meaning of person and personality de- 


themselves in 


veloped through phenomenological and 
existentialist philosophy and through depth 
psychology, their very knowledge of Catho- 
lic doctrine concerning the Blessed Trinity, 
the Three Divine Persons in One Divine 
Nature, would exist at a sub-normal level, 
below what is par for twentieth-century 
thinking concerned with the question of 
person. Were theologians not to try to 
understand evolution, they would be fail- 
ing to understand what the world, part of 
which Christ took to Himself as His own 
body, really is, and to this extent failing to 
understand as fully as they might the mean- 
ing of the Incarnation. Were they to fail 
to appreciate the technological age as an 
age which, like the age of the reptiles or 
the Pleistocene Epoch, forms a definite part 
of the mysterious evolution of the universe 
devised by God, they would be failing to 
develop decently the fuller meaning of the 
Incarnation as this can be developed today. 

The Christian’s stake, moreover, in the 
advance of secular knowledges is not merely 
negative. For, once the fact of evolution 
(of the cosmos, of life, and of our knowl- 
edge) is known, the Christian must recog- 
nize as God's work this upward movement 
in the universe, from brute matter to in- 
organic matter to man, and in human so- 
ciety from disjointed, less self-aware forms 
of social consciousness to a global aware- 
ness. For whose work other than God's 
could this development be? If this forward, 
upward movement is God's, the Christian 
has no choice but to try to further it. Thus 
the Church, with her theologians, must keep 
in touch with the whole universe-in-history, 
with its sciences and arts especially, in order 
to preach the Gospel to the whole world 
("Catholic” means literally “through-the- 
whole”), to be present with Christ every- 
where at the present front of history along 
which we ourselves live and which we are 
called on, under grace, to impregnate with 
Christ 
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Introduction 


* IS THE conviction of many thoughtful 
4 men that the objective study of religion 
is at best impossible, and at worst danger- 
ous. How is it possible, they may ask, to 
“see” a stained-glass window from the out- 
side? Its whole meaning is apparent only 
as the light shines through, just as the true 
meaning of religion is visible only to one 
on the inside. What can be the conse- 
quences, moreover, of an objective study of 
religion, based as religion is on faith, but 
the weakening of that faith? And many 
would add: At a time when mankind so 
desperately needs courage to face the crises 
that beset us, is not the weakening of faith 
disastrous? 

For generations, many social scientists 
have either disregarded these questions or 
treated them lightly. It has often been 
assumed that everything of importance 
about religion could ultimately be known 
by objective study. And “weakening of 
faith” was variously regarded as desirable, 
unnecessary, or of no concern to the sci- 
entist. 

In the contemporary scene, however, easy 
assumptions concerning the problems that 
are associated with the objective study of 
religion are gradually being dispelled. Social 
scientists are less prone to assert that all that 
is important about religion is available to 
the objective observer. This is, after all, 
an extra-scientific assumption, not itself 
demonstrable by scientific study. Not 
many would claim that the analysis of paint. 
painter, and patron exhausts the meaning of 
art; and we are less prone now than formerly 


This article is composed of brief excerpts from 
the introduction and conclusion of Religion, So- 
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to make equivalent claims for the analysis 
of religion. Let the scientist realize that his 
propositions, derived from objective study, 
do not exhaust the meaning of things. 

In the writer's judgment, the scientific 
study of religion will gain by the adoption 
of this more modest conception of its role. 
This decidedly does not mean, however, that 
the objective study of religion is unimpor- 
tant. Nor does it mean that the scientist 
should refrain from the complete explana- 
tion of his topic. Indeed, it is a part truth 
to say that one can see a stained-glass win- 
dow only from the inside. One can see the 
inside of the window only from the inside; 
but we can press the analogy a little further. 
From the outside one can see the outside, 
and one can find out who built it, who put 
it in, who keeps it in repair, and who goes 
inside to see it from that perspective. Judg- 
ments will vary concerning the importance 
of these questions and similar questions 
about religion. Though the writer thinks 
they are very important, this is not a posi- 
tion that can be demonstrated or argued 
meaningfully with one who disagrees. 

He believes it to be an error to assert 
that “only someone who knows religion be- 
cause he practices some form of it can be 
expected to say something meaningful about 
it."* This is similar to the obscurantist 
claim of some psychoanalysts that only those 
who have been psychoanalyzed have any 
right to comment on the validity of the 
classic Freudian theory. Some things can 
be said about a religion only by the prac- 
titioner, other kinds of observations can be 
made by one who shares another faith, and 
still further study can be made by the 
doubrter. The scientist will not prejudge 


"Joachim Wach, in a review of Joseph Fichter's 
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any of these observations, for each approach 
may furnish him with data valuable for the 
development of his theory of religion. 

The question of the desirability of an 
objective study of religion is even more ¢con- 
troversial than the question of its possi- 
bility. There are few major subjects about 
which men know so little, yet feel so cer- 
tain. The educated man is often more pro- 
vincial in his religious views than in almost 
any other part of his thinking. It is widely 
held, if not often expressed, that one’s re- 
ceived religion has all the necessary think- 
ing already embodied in it. The writer has 
the strong impression — he can scarcely 
document it precisely — that even church 
historians and theologians, many of whom 
in the fifty years prior to the first World 
War strongly supported the growth of the 
objective study of religion, have tended now 
to re-emphasize faith in opposition to 
The comparative study of religion 
is less of a purely intellectual activity with 
them and more of a means for “purifying” 
belief. This is not so much an anti-scientific 
trend as a much more qualified support of 
the development of a science of religion. 

The writer does not want to dismiss this 
question lightly. He is scarcely in a posi- 
tion to demonstrate that the analysis of re- 
ligion by science is beneficial in its conse- 
quences for all people in all times and 
places. His own position is a belief that 
the total, long-run consequences of scientific 
study are beneficial. In the words of Du- 
casse: “To inform one’s self . . . and to exer- 
cise intelligence, is a risky business -— for 
skeptics, let it be noted, no less than for 
bigots. But then, risky too and probably 
more so, are conceit of ignorance and 
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allegiance to bias.”* 


analysis. 


Religion and Society 

The relentless search for causes, for condi- 
tions, for variables may seem to many to 
“take the heart out of religion.” Ome can 
argue that if religion can be undermined 
by analysis, so be it. But it is possible 
that growing knowledge of the nature of 
religion can only add to its contribution to 


°C. J. Duca 
ligion, p. 16 
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the quality of man’s adjustment to the uni- 
verse of which he is a part. The author 
subscribes to the latter view. This, to be 
sure, is an affirmation and not a statement 
of fact. One is scarcely able to prove it. 
Some exploration of the reasoning and feel- 
ing behind it, however, may help in the 
understanding of its meaning. These para- 
graphs are not “sociology of religion”; they 
are estimates and projections and affirma- 
tions. But they express what the author 
believes to be judgments that flow naturally 
from the study of religion and society. 
Effects of the Scientific Study of Religion 

The initial impact of the sociology of re- 
ligion, and of other scientific studies, on 
religion may be different from the long-run 
effects. “A little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” Yet a little ignorance may be even 
more dangerous. What are some of the im- 
mediate effects of the scientific study of 
religion? It makes a naive, simple, un- 
questioning belief in some changeless re- 
ligious view less likely. The emphasis on 
functions, the attention to religious institu- 
tions, with their involvement in all aspects 
of the secular society, the development of 
a comparative view of many religions — 
these require that one pull back from his 
faith to see it at a distance. For many 
people, religion is accepted without thought, 
by habit or perhaps by fear; many aspects 
of it are believed that contradict other con- 
ceptions which they accept. Such contra- 
dictions are less likely to be noticed if re- 
ligion is not studied. Scientific examination 
may “weaken the faith” of persons thus in- 
clined. 

Sociology inevitably takes a naturalistic 
view of religion. This is a necessary as- 
sumption, not a demonstrated truth, from 
which all science proceeds. Religion is in 
man; it is to be understood by the analysis 
of his needs, tendencies, and potentialities. 
The scientist presses forward from this start- 
ing point as far as his evidence will carry 
him. Insofar as sociology has any effect on 
religious starting points, it will probably be 
to encourage naturalism. This will not be 
because it has proved its “ultimate validity” 
— an impossibiliry — but because the ca- 
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pacity of human beings for compartment- 
alized thinking is limited. There is a tend- 
ency, however slowly it may develop, for a 
person to accept harmonious premises. For 
those who identify religion with super- 
natural views of the world, it must appear 
that scientific analysis may weaken religion. 

Those who define religion functionally 
do not regard the loss of belief in specific 
items of a traditional faith or the increased 
likelihood of naturalistic premises as forces 
that weaken religion. Moreover, there are 
other influences set in motion by serious 
scientific study that may, in the long run, 
strengthen religion and help to renew it in 
the modern world: 


First, scientific study has revealed the 
great functional significance of religion for 
individuals and for groups, leading to the 
conclusion that religion is a permanent, 
necessary, and inevitable part of human life. 
Man is “incurably religious.” If a well-inte- 
grated and acceptable system of beliefs and 
practices is not available, he invents one, 
joins a movement, follows a leader. The 
implication to be drawn from scientfic study 
is not simply that religion is important in 
human affairs, but also that the Aind of re- 
ligion is vital. Simply to “believe” is not 
enough. We shall come back to this ques- 
tion below. 


Second, the distinction that functional 
analysis draws between the changing content 
and the basic functions of religion may 
help to create a situation in which a re- 
ligion adjusted to the contemporary world, 
and therefore more effective in it, can more 
readily develop. If one identifies religion 
with a system of established beliefs and 
rites, he opposes a developmental approach. 
But failure to change can only alienate from 
religion the people whose whole life situa- 
tion is undergoing rapid transformation. 
They may become indifferent to or reject 
completely a religion that contains a great 
many insights into human life — insights 
won centuries of tragedy and 
struggle — only to embrace a proto-religion 
whose road to salvation seems shorter but 
whose detours have been quite uncharted. 
The sociologist, by noting that religion is a 


through 


product of societies, by his attention to its 
cultural sources, by his examination of social 
change and culture lags, may help to facili- 
tate the process whereby a religion adequate 


to this dynamic situation may be strength- 
ened. 


Third, a scientific study of religion can 
make an important contribution to the un- 
derstanding of the relationship of religion 
to morality. There are many types of rela- 
tionship between them. Nort all of these 
are equally appropriate — in terms of the 
achievement of stated values — to a chang- 
ing, heterogeneous society. In a “sacred” 
society, the tradition building process has 
time to embody guide lines to action that 
have relatively foreseeable consequences. 
One does not need to be a philosopher and 
a scientist to “know” the consequences of 
his actions — these can be embedded in 
moral rules that emerge out of the repeti- 
tions of human experience. This is not 
true of a rapidly changing social situation. 
Today it is far more difficult to be moral, 
because the results of our actions are far 
more difficult to predict. Our behavior 
now affects persons far removed from us 
in time and space. The vast interdepend- 
ence of the world means that we affect 
strangers as often as friends. The decisions 
of the rulers of China affect a farm boy in 
Iowa; the actions of the American Con- 
gress influence the trends in Egypt. A few 
moral formulas learned as a child cannot 
adequately guide the contemporary man; 
there is no easy way out of the difficult 
task of trying to discover the probable con- 
sequences of various actions. How does 
one love his neighbor today? Do we con- 
tinue to press the building of a large stock- 
pile of atomic and hydrogen bombs? Do 
we bring German troops into the forces of 
NATO? These are new problems. If one 
thinks of a changeless religious system em- 
bodying a moral code adequate to the needs 
of men today, he can only hinder the search 
for answers to such questions. A_ socio- 
logical study that explores the functional 
interdependnce of religion and _ society 


points to the conclusion that our type of 
society needs a highly flexible, undogmatic 
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religion, one dedicated to the free study of 
society, if it is to contribute to the solution 
of our major moral problems. 
What Religious Perspective 
for the Modern World? 

Nor all kinds of religion fit equally well 
into the complex framework of contem- 
porary societies. Some men have gloried in 
the opposition of their faith to reason. 
Their faith was something fixed and final. 
This, in a diverse and changing world, is a 
guarantor of conflict, for systems of faith 
continually meet and sharply conflict; and 
man's changing situation requires new re- 
ligious thought. This does not mean that 
a great deal cannot be drawn from the re- 
ligious efforts of those who preceded us; 
but each generation must struggle with its 
own religious situation. In the words of 
Wilhelm Pauck (though we would not at- 
tribute to him the implications carried 
here): “The church must always be re- 
formed.” 

If some men have gloried in the opposi- 
tion of faith and reason, others require the 
use of reason to the fullest extent, the con- 
stant search for truth, in order that faith 
may not prove ephemeral. “Faith is the 
substance of things hoped for,” the projec- 
tion of a society's most fundamental aspira- 
tions outward in time and into areas where 
science is inapplicable — the realm of ideals 
and value-choices. That the author of the 
book of Hebrews should complete the sen- 
tence by stating that faith is “the evidence 
of things not seen” is an indication of the 
deep antinomy running through Christian- 
ity. If faith is “evidence” it can lead to 
sharp conflicts with reason and can result in 
doctrinal rigidity.* These are religious 
tendencies, in the writer's judgment, that 
make extremely difficult the religious quest 
of modern societies. No effective “return 
to religion” can be of a thirteenth or six- 
teenth century variety. The present en- 
thusiasm for the churches seems relatively 
superficial; while the true situation is more 
accurately marked by Kierkegaard’s call, 
echoed by many contemporary theologians 


‘See J. H. Randall and J. H. Randall, Jr., Re- 


lizion and the Modern World, chapter eleven. 
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and church leaders, where are the Christians 
in Christendom. Their scarcity is partly to 
be accounted for by the weakness of the 
continuing reformation, the failure to de- 
velop a religion whose symbols and prob- 
lems are meaningful to men today. The 
result is a hasty return to the church while 
a great deal of the operating faith resides 
in national creeds. These creeds are not 
sharp departures from the religious tradi- 
tions to which they are related, of course, 
but they give weight to the limited and 
parochial views of those religions. — in a 
day when the universalism of man has been 
transformed from an exciting vision to a 
vital necessity. 


If sociological analysis tends to lead one 
to the conclusion that a religious system is 
necessary for human life, it also suggests 
that an effective religion must be fully 
sensitive to the training, the perspectives, 
the problems, the toral life situation of the 
contemporary generation. Concern for this 
question led John Stuart Mill to suggest the 
need for /ack of agreement in religious mat- 
ters, to prevent the growth of hierarchical 
institutions that might block the necessary 
changes in a dynamic society. There is a 
part truth in this observation. It is sensi- 
tive to the dangers of rigidity and is aware 
of the diversity of religious needs. But it 
fails to recognize that if the explicit re- 
ligious patterns lack a unifying theme, this 
theme will get support in some other social 
pattern — often one more limited and rigid 
than the religion it replaced. 

We are fully aware of the great difficul- 
ties in a continuing reformation. The task 
is similar to the rebuilding of Grand Cen- 
tral Station while keeping the trains run- 
ning. One must avoid waiting so long that 
the building collapses, yet build so skill- 
fully that traffic may continue. In religious 
matters, for fear of “stopping traffic” many 
people resist the building process; others, 
dismayed at the shakiness of the ancient 
structure, try to halt all traffic until a new 
structure can be built. (This cannot be 
done; the customers buy a ticket on some 
other road to salvation.) Beyond some 
contribution to the intrinsic tasks of science, 
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one may hope that the difficult struggle must be rebuilt. If the present writer is in- 
with the analysis of religion may suggest clined to emphasize the latter, it is only out 
some reconciliation between those who are of conviction that the need for continuous 
dedicated to keeping the trains running and rebuilding is more likely to be forgotten 
those who are convinced that the structure than the need for the leap of faith. 





RELIGION IN CURRENT MAGAZINES (Concluded) 
JEWISH HOLIDAYS: One of three pilgrim festivals, Shauvos is probably the least known, 
says Lionel Kappman in presenting a quiz on it in The Jewish Digest, June '5 
. . *. . 
SOCIAL GOSPEL: An Englishman, Roger Lloyd, looks at what he terms the Christian social 
movement in The Nation for June 22,57. He says theology and Christian sociology are one; that 


Tillich is largely incomprehensible, that the literature of the present day movement is not under- 
stood except by experts. 


. . . . 
RURAL CHURCH: Mark Rich writes on “The Rural Church Movement” and a survey of 
the work being done to revitalize rural churches; in Pulpit Digest, July 
* . * 7 
HUCKSTERING GOD: It is dangerous to huckster God, says The Very Rev. James A. Pike 
in Coronet, July ‘57. He lists Saduceeism as the main problem of the church today, saying “In Jesus’ 


time the ‘opposite number’ of the Pharisee was the Saducee. Now rarely do we hear a preacher 
charge his congregation with Saduceeism.” 


*. . . . 
BILLY GRAHAM: Contrasting views on this evangelist are presented by Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr 
and Dr. John S. Sutherland in Life, July 1, 57 
. . * . 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS: Some problems of church schools, finances, lay teachers, and ad- 
ministration are discussed by Monsignor Carl J. Ryan in Catholic Digest, Aug. '57 





THEOLOGY (popular) A quiz on Catholic theology is presented by Donald Duggan in 
Catholic Digest for July '57; and Elmer O'Brien writes on “Theology for the Laity” in The Common 
weal for July 19, '57. 


NONDENOMINATION: The phenomenal growth of the Church of Christ (each individual 
interprets the Bible for himself) is reported briefly in Time, Aug. 5, ‘5 


RELIGIOUS TENSION: “Highest in fifteen years, but is bound to decrease.” This is the 
prediction of Will Herberg (author of Protestant-Catholic-Jew) as reported in Presbyterian Life, 
Aug. 10, '57 
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PSYCHIATRY AND RELIGION 


Albert Goldman 


Rabbi, Isaac M. Wise Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio 
HE LAST few years have seen a sub- 
sidence in appeared to be a 

growing conflict between psychiatry and 

religion. While peace has not been fully 
and disagreement yet exists, the 
two fields, engaged in human relations, have 
learned that their agreements far outweigh 


what 


restored 


their points of departure. Perhaps, both 
have come to the realization that man’s 
salvation is not unilateral and that both, 
involved in the human situation, would 


make far better allies than unnecessary ad- 
Both modify 
their early antagonisms have become 
more realistic about their respective limi- 


versaries have learned to 


and 
tations. Their relationship has been en- 


hanced further by the writings of many, 


including Fromm, Zilboorg, Liebman, Hilt- 
ner and Roberts, and by the increased inter- 
the other's 


est which each has shown in 
domain 

Min His yrese atho ae 
main, ti resentation will deal 


with some few aspects where psychiatry has 


In the 


had some real effect upon modern religious 
thought. It will not attempt to discuss the 
reciprocal influence of religion upon the 
much could be said 
will concern itself, in 
since 
it is in this area that psychiatry has chal- 


psychiatrist, although 


upon this score. It 


the main, with the human situation, 
lenged all religions 


I 


ground for both psychiatry 
the psychiatrist the proc- 


Man is the 
and religion. For 
ess is from man to self and then to fellow 
man; for religion, it is man to God and back 
to man again. Both have this in common 
their profound 


of man. Relig 


penetrations into the soul 


m has been the pre-scien- 


tific search into the nature of man psy- 
chiatry has given to that search a dimension 
of understanding in depth. Both are in- 
volved in man nner condition — his 





spiritual, emotional health and his inner 
integrity. Psychiatry, under the influence 
of Freud, might not see man “as little lower 
than the angels” but its concern, neverthe- 
less, is with the interior of man — that 
which religion calls the “soul.” There is 
no need here to define spatial controls and 
spiritual areas of interest — for both it is 
the whole man 

Psychiatry has adumbrated religion's in- 
tuitive understanding of the powerful con- 
flictual forces in man. Where formerly men 
exalted the rational and disdained the irra- 
tional as unworthy of man, both religion 
and psychiatry have realized that the irra- 
tional was a reality of life which could 
not be lightly dismissed or discountenanced. 
Reason, alone, could not organize man into 
for religion, he would 
need the burttressing of faith; for psychiatry, 


a reasonable being 


the release through emorional clarification, 
the therapy of insight. Both have under- 
stood something of the destructive forces in 
both, in 
sought to gain freedom for man. Psychia- 
try has brought renewed respectability to the 
religion has long 


man, and their own way, have 


feelings and emotions 
struggled with the anxiety producing forces 
in man. In this sense, it can be said that 
psychiatry has strengthened man's need for 
religion for through religion man could 
channel the emotional 


Ir would be fatuous to attempt to divorce 


the emotional from the spiritual — although 
there are some differences between them 
For our purposes, let it be said that the 


spiritual in man is but the organized totality 
This does not, 
however, exclude the rational since we have 


of his emotional existence 


come to realize, as well, that the line be- 
tween the emotional and the rational is a 


most tenuous one. Reason, too, could be 
regarded, from the psychiatric point of 
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view, as the refinement of our feelings. The 
spiritual strivings of man are based upon 
his emotional formation, they are woven 
into the fabric of his being. Therefore, 
such words as self, soul, personality must 
be used in a general sense, they are com- 
mingled in man’s being and the attempt 
to divorce the spiritual from the emotional 
must end in futility. The inner life is the 
sum total of man’s complex interpenetra- 
tions: biology, experience, action and inter- 
action, reason and emotion, the divine and 
the mundane. Mind and body are no 
longer regarded as in a dualistic conflict; 
they are now viewed as in a monistic 
system reaching out for totality. 


What this means, then, is that man’s emo- 
tional states are interwoven with his atti- 
tudes, his perspective upon life and his self 
understanding. For religion, psychiatry has 
added a newer dimension of understanding 
in the meaning, for example, of sin. Reli- 
gion has been man’s attempt to control, 
conquer and channel the evil within. For 
some religions this is man’s inevitable state, 
since it is part of his nature to be sinful. 
And while religion has set about to purge 
man of his lower self, it lacked the key to 
an understanding of the realistic nature of 
man’s sinfulness. It has called the sinner to 
account, but it could not altogether account 
for his sinfulness. 

Freud has revealed to man the profound 
effects of his unconscious life. Freud dis- 
covered that man’s repressions, deeply 
buried, have a continuous influence upon 
him and in no uncertain ways color his en- 
tire life. In his concept of the dynamic 
existence of the unconscious, Freud has 
given to religion a clearer grasp upon the 
twists and perversities of human nature. 
Whether his thesis is accepted or not, that 
the instinctual nature of man inevitably en- 
ters into conflict with civilization, or more 
simply, with his adult, authority world, and 
that early in life man must repress the in- 
stinctual in order to survive, the fact re- 
mains that there is an underground area 
in man which plays havoc with him. Here 
are stored the repressed hostilities and hates; 
the dissatisfactions and the primal disturb- 
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ances and concealed rages and inexpressed 
rantings. Where repression is painful, neu- 
rosis ensues. Neurosis and sin cannot be 
equated but within the neurosis lies man’s 
capacity for sin. For somie theologians, 
Freudian thinking has been used to sup- 
port the doctrine of original sin — however, 
logic demands that a biological interpreta- 
tion cannot be simply transposed into a 
theological one. Freud did not see man as 
one fallen from grace — for him man was 
a bundle of drives whose energistic quali- 
ties had to be controlled for survival. The 
concept of Freud, in this sense, is not a 
complimentary one — this was not his in- 
tention. For him, man was quick to anger, 
the repressional system was seldom pleasura- 
ble. Man was caught between the two 
poles of pain and pleasure and his person- 
ality was formed in their interaction upon 
him. 


Freud's inner world was a gloomy one — 
he saw the frustrations and their ensuing 
hates; he saw the angers and their products 
of guilty anxiety. And to these he added 
the stern omniscient voice of conscience 
which either helped or hindered man in his 
growth. Freud witnessed the power of the 
conscience. The superego could often be 
devastating, producing depression and de- 
structiveness. With his exploration of the 
topography of the underground, Freud could 
not but invade the precincts of morality and 
ethics, since these are the expressions of 
the societal superego, imposed upon the in- 
dividual. 

Religionists were perceptive enough to 
understand that their own concepts were 
being challenged, if not altogether cleansed. 
Sin could no longer be viewed as a wilful 
act upon the part of man, or simply as a 
rebellion against God. Sin is the product 
of natural forces, developed within the life 
situation. Strange as it may seem, from 
the Freudian point of view there is also an 
inevitability to man’s sinfulness. Man in- 
nately rebels and in the measure of his 
rebellion and its resolution lies his inner 
health. Man is not born tabula rasa, nor 
evil — but with vast dispositions and po- 
tentialities within himself. His sinfulness 
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was now to be seen in a more dynamic 
way — not as part of his corruptible material 
self — but in the context of his human situa- 
tion. Religion had to see that repression 
and suppression of man's evil thoughts could 
not purfy him — man, too, would have to 
know something about the inner recesses 
of the heart 


Sin, in this context, becomes the faulty 
relationship between man and his world. 
When the humanist A. Eustace Haydon 
spoke of sin as maladjustment, he was evok- 
ing an important although limited insight. 
Maladjustment comes from the fears, the 
guilts, the hostilities, the psychological mis- 
interpretations, the rejections, the harmful 
stringency of authority, the imbalances of 
an insecure adult world and the repression 
of tradition. Here religion could not but 
look at itself once it contains within itself 
all of the emotional tensions which could 
make for maladjustment. Does the fear in- 
jected by religion aid personality or stunt it? 
Does the guilt it-impounds free or fetter 
man? Questions such as these go beyond 
the theological — they must be understood 
in the existential sense. This does not mean 
that fear and guilt are wholly negative -— 
but its import is that religion may often be- 
come an unwitting partner in man’s neu- 
rotic development. It may discover that in 
place of releasing man from his sin — it 
may be intensifying it. 

It may, of course, be objected that the 
criteria henceforth of the sinfulness of man 
is measured by a psychiatric yardstick. To 
some extent this is true. But sin, too, may 
be viewed as a breakdown of personality 
(nervous breakdowns, more often than not, 
may be due to unresolved moral problems ). 
Where again shall we draw the line be- 
tween spiritual and emotional health? Man 
— defect-prone — will always need psychia- 
try to help him accept his limitations, to un- 
derstand them and no longer fear them; and 
he will need religion to help him transcend 
his limitations and direct him to fulfill the 
humanity within himself. Religion cannot 
but come to an acceptance of the newer in- 
sights about man since it 1S given a more 
realistic understanding of the human prob- 


lem. In another sense, too, it can be said 
that psychiatry has restored the unmentiona- 
ble word “sin” to our vocabulary — its 
clinical findings have only added to the 
Biblical conviction that “the heart of man 
is evil from the days of his youth.” The 
neurotic individual may not be an evil per- 
son in himself, it is only that he remains 
fixated in an “evil” which he thinks is for 
his good. 


Il 


A further contribution has come from 
the profounder understanding of the mean- 
ing of love and its importance for life. Sin, 
one may say from this limited orientation, is 
the absence of love, the inability to love, 
the fear of love. In this sense, the mean- 
ing of religion has taken on added force 
since it has been the propounder of love 
in all human-divine relationships. The 
sense of compassion kept alive by religion 
—no longer to be regarded as effete and 
sheer sentimentality —- has become the cor- 
nerstone of psychiatry. The new insights 
into the psychic nature of man have aug- 
mented the religious truths that man can 
only survive as he learns to love. Love 
could no longer be regarded as some ro- 
mantic notion exuding a momentary non- 
sensical loss of reason — but as the most 
reasonable and the most necessary relation- 
ship in life. Love is the power which keeps 
men from being unscathed in life — its loss 
or its withdrawal may shape the genius of 
a Shaw or the monstrosity of a Hitler! (But, 
then, who is to say what Shaw's real genius 
might have been?) For religion this im- 
plementation of love is the meaning of the 
ethical — the ethical ground which sees 
men as persons not as things; the human 
“Ithou” relationship is one of the most 
necessary scientific truths of our day. In its 
struggles for man’s worth, religion has re- 
ceived immeasurable help from psychiatry. 


Hl 


Thus far, I have written of some human 
areas whereby psychiatry has contributed 
greatly to modern religion. Has it in any 
way touched upon the theological doctrines 
of religion? Again we must turn to some 
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asseverations by Freud and concern our- 
selves with their implications for religious 
thought. Basically, Freud regarded God as 
the cosmic projection of the human father. 
The child, being incapable of abstraction, 
thinks of the father as omnipotent and 
omniscient. It is the father who controls 
all of destiny and from his hand comes the 
blessing or the blight. This overwhelming 
feeling of external power is later idealized 
into the meaning of God. Thus God may 
be no more than a figment of the imagina- 
tion — His reality is an extended elabora- 
tion of a primary primitive feeling. Philo- 
sophical scrutiny can only lead us to chal- 
lenge this concept with the question: when 
is reality not a projection — or if it is a 
projection is it therefore unreal? The 
stumbling block is the word reality — 
mathematics is a projection as is much of 
science — at what point are they unreal? 
If one is content with a pragmatic answer and 
replies that which works is true, certainly 


the idea or the projection of God — is also 
true. Freud did not enter the arena of 
philosophic or cosmic speculation —— nor 


did he deny his own projections, and, there- 
fore, his presumed attack on religion met 
with easy philosophical objection. He en- 
gaged little in any ontologic argument — 
for him, the psychic alone was real — and 
yet the psychic reality of God he denied. 
Psychologically speaking, Freud failed to 
see that God was a necessity for man — 
for man yearns for meaning and purpose 
and value in his life. 


Yet, Freud’s observation is not without 
some real importance. The existence of 
God may be debated by theologians and 
philosophers but there is a reality to the 
meaning of God in the life of the indi- 
vidual as he relates himself to his human 
father. One can say that every individual's 
concept of God has something of his human 
father in it. What a person may feel about 
God can be a projection — or a disguise of 
his feelings about his earthly parent. Here 
we are indebted to Freud for making us 
aware of the formation of attitudes in early 
childhood which remain with us throughout 
our adult lives. This process can be easily 
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discerned in the atheist who rejects God 
because it is his way of rejecting his father. 
The two terms — God and Father — are 
more subtly intertwined than we often 
think. Professor Abraham Cronback has 
pointed out that God, understood from this 
perspective of the human father — means 
trust, love, integrity, predictability — all of 
the necesary values for life. God is more, 
than a psychic projection. He is the sum 
total of all of our values. Freud rejected 
the meaning of values as related to the con- 
cept of God — although he was not un- 
aware of values in life. 


Psychiatry, then, may well question the 
concept of God the Father: is He a puni- 
tive or a loving God; a forgiving or a 
rejecting God; a God who inspires or who 
depresses; a God who exalts or debases? 
And we add the further insight that one 
chooses his God by the primary experiences 
of his life. Thus religion is called upon to 
make some necessary distinctions for itself 
as to what it means by religion and by what 
it defines as God. Because it is called re- 
ligion does not exclude it from the domain 
of the sick and the unhealthy. And this was 
what Freud saw with great clarity but in- 
fluenced his thinking about religion nega- 
tively. Freud, in spite of his deterministic 
thinking, was still concerned with man’s 
freedom. He saw religion as a block to 
maturity and to growth — because he saw 
the compounded effects upon his patients. 
True, sick people “choose” sick forms of 
religion — but religion must also know for 
itself at what point it preserves in hallowed 
form the sickness of the ages and at what 
point it must free itself. Freud regarded 
religion as keeping man in a state of in- 
fantile dependency. It is true that such can 
be the work of religion — but how could 
he have explained the courage of a Moses, 
Isaiah — or a Leo Baeck, or an Albert Scheit- 
zer? For them religion was the highway 
to freedom — the release from the infantile 
to discover the mature. One may say that 
dependent personalities will hang on tena- 
ciously to a dependent, rigid form of re- 
ligion — for the free spirit the prophetic 
role of religion may be the release for great 
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powers and energies. Thus the type of 
religion one finds for himself is more often 
than not a profound personal expression — 
and religion is always involved in the pro- 
founder problems of life. 


IV 


In another area of religious thought, psy- 
chiatry has added to our understanding. The 
problem of free will versus determinism has 
often been debated in the philosophies of 
religion. For the greater part, the western 
religions have assumed man’s innate freedom 
of the will. Whether it was called reason 
or spirit, man’s free choice has been basic 
to Jewish and Christian thought. Freud 
opened the depths of the unconscious and 
found there much of our motivation and 
our rationalization for the choices we pur- 
portedly make freely. The unconscious, 
from his point of view, determines and 
colors our behavior and our choices. The 
irrational logic of the unconscious —- with 
its own system of purposiveness — makes 
decisions without our awareness or our real 
understanding of the reasons for doing what 
The unconscious enters all areas of 
choice: clothing, food, mate and work — 
there is hardly an area where its determina- 
tive direction is not at work. 

Yet this kind of nineteenth century de- 
terminism had its inner fallacies. This is 
not to gainsay the fact that the unconscious 
does play a far greater role in our day to 
day lives than we had realized before. From 
slips of the tongue to our most sublime 
creative expression, the psychic forces are 
with us. Some psychiatrists are completely 
of the opinion that man is totally deter- 
mined and that he has no control over his 
rational or emotional life. The fallacy, 
however, is contradicted in the very method 
of psychoanalysis —- which is a treatment 
for release, release from the bondage of the 
unconscious, — liberation from the neurotic 
straitjacket which holds man fast. The very 
fact that Freud believed that with the gaining 
of insight the patient could loose himself 
from the fixations of the past, must indi- 
cate that freedom is possible. Otherwise 
neither psychiatrist nor patient are free to 
effect any kind of cure and would remain 


we do. 


hopelessly muddled. The question would 
arise how free is the psychiatrist to en- 
able him to free others, if he, too is de- 
terministically bound? 


Psychonalytic determinism can be carried 
too far. To attempt to prove all later 
choices as derivative of earlier unconscious 
material, may only lead man to a narrow, 
rigid intrepretation of himself. The mys- 
tery of man cannot be so bound up in neat 
psychoanalytic couchings. However, it is 
of importance to recall that Freud's concept 
of the purposiveness of the unconscious 
leads us to a more intriguing interpretation 
of man and unfolds for us a topography of 
the underground which can be understood. 
Freud did not relate any particular value 
system to the unconscious but the fact that 
it has within itself the capacity for prob- 
lem solving, goal striving, wish-forming, or 
discovers for the ego a manner of survival, 
leads us to appreciate all the more the 
depths of man’s soul. Within the irra- 
tional there is a rational system; there is a 
logic, exquisite and complicated — but a 
logic nevertheless. There are psychic laws 


at work — and the unconscious, unwieldy 
and inchoate as it may seem, obeys the 
laws of the psychic nature of man. 


The implication for religion is that free- 
dom of the will can be best assumed to be 
limited and partial. Man can overcome 
much within himself; he can direct himself 
and open himself to new horizons of self 
expression — but man is also the product 
of forces beyond his immediate grasp. These 
forces, within the unconscious, may work 
for his health or his breakdown — much 
depends upon the inner balancing of the 
inner energistic components — the relation- 
ship between, ego and conscious — the self 
to the libido. It would not be enough to 
merely exhort human beings — as religion 
is fond of doing — it is also necessary to 
understand what forces block men from 
growth. Not all men are necessarily 
blocked — some are free and easy within 
themselves or they may contain great sys- 
tems of compensation which help them 
release themselves. For others, it is neces- 
sary to discover what hurts and wounds 
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cause them to be self-defeating and self- 
destructive. Man through insight can dis- 
cover new vistas of growth for himself — 
this all psychiatrists would accept, I am 
sure, as essentially true. 


Vv 


The contributions of psychiatry to reli- 
gion are not in the cosmologic or the theo- 
logic — they are in the behavioral and the 
social. Yet in the more philosophic terms 
psychiatry has much to learn, if it is to go 
beyond the clinical and the medical. What, 
for example, does it establish as the goals 
of life or the values of life? What mean- 
ing does it give beyond the attempts to 
create healthy, effective and well-adjusted 
human beings? Peace of mind is certainly 
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a desideratum — but life is also the ful- 
fillment of responsibility; the extension of 
care and concern and, above all, the com- 
mitment to the Higher. Dr. Viktor E. 
Frankel, in a recent work writes: “What is 
the relation between psychotherapy and re- 
ligion? In my view, the answer is simple: 
the goal of psychotherapy is to heal the 
soul, to make it healthy; the aim of reli- 
gion is something essentially different — 
to save the soul.” From both, man gains 
stability and security, the vital and necessary 
anchorage whereby man is not set drifting 
from his moorings. Yet, to give man hea!rh 
must always include a purpose for his 
existence — and the problem of man’s 
existence will long remain religion's con- 
cern. 














The Retarded Child and Religious Education 


A CASE STUDY 


Daniel Jeremy Silver 


Associate Rabbi, The Temple, Cleveland, Ohio 


ONGREGATIONAL concern with the 
religious training of the retarded child 
is a recent development. 

We, at The Temple, began such a class 
in the Fall of 1956. 
request of several parents whose children 
were already receiving special training in 
the public schools. We feel that our ex- 
perience was extremely rewarding and we 
would like to induce other congregations to 
attempt such a program. We would like 
to exchange curriculum and _ classroom 
techniques so that a body of available educa- 
tional material can ultimately be developed 
for the use of all congregations. 

Some background on our congregation 
will be helpful. The Temple is the largest 
Jewish congregation in the United States. 
It is affiliated with the Reform wing of 
American Jewry. Its membership is ap- 
proximately 2500 families which is drawn 
primarily from suburban areas. The Temple 
itself is located in the cultural center of the 
city of Cleveland. The Religious School of 
The Temple numbers 1400. It offers a full 
course from kindergarten through high 
school. Children attend the Religious 
School an average of three hours a week, 
mostly on weekends. Instruction centers on 
Hebrew, history, religious literature and 
worship. A full crafts and project program 
is integrated with the curriculum. The 
school is formal in organization. It has 
homework, text-books and issues 
grades. 

Heretofore the parents of children with 
special learning problems had to be asked 
to withdraw youngsters. Generally, 
this occurred at about the fourth grade level 
when reading assignments were first made. 
On an average, the Religious School became 
aware of slow learners about a year after the 
Our Religious School does 


rests, 


such 


public schools 
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We did so upon the. 


not attempt any form of psychological or 
LQ. testing. 

During the early Fall of 1956 we were 
asked to provide some educational experi- 
ence for those children. The request came 
to us from parents who had already fully 
accepted their children’s difficulties. They 
were eager for any and all support which 
we could provide for their children. They 
were especially eager for their youngsters 
to feel at home in the warm and comfort- 
ing surroundings of faith and Temple. 

The task of developing an adequate pro- 
gram was not an easy one. Our staff, which 
includes some 80 teachers and department 
heads, did not have special training in this 
area. As school administrator I embarked 
on a frenetic program of reading and con- 
sultation. We were fortunate in having 
access to competent resource personnel in 
the Cleveland community. The education 
department of our local university, indi- 
vidual child psychiatrists and psychologists, 
and the staff of the Council for the Re- 
tarded Child, were most helpful in blocking 
out Our program. 

Our first problem was to set out the 
goals, and, equally important, the limits of 
our undertaking. It was immediately ap- 
parent that this could not be a full time 
educational project. Like the Religious 
School itself, this program would have to 
be designed to supplement, rather than sup- 
plant, the ungraded classes of the public 
schools. Our goals had to be practical and 
modest. It was apparent from the first that 
we could not even begin to teach Hebrew 
as a language or history as a discipline as 
we do in our regular Religious School. We 
decided to concentrate on preparing these 
youngsters to take an active part in the 
Jewish Religious Community. We wanted 
them to learn to feel at home in its insti- 
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tutions and at its services. Accordingly we 
set these as our goals: 


1) An acquaintance with the beauty and 
the routine of Jewish religious life. 

2) An introduction to the experience of 
prayer. 

5) The development of a sense of belong- 
ing to Judaism and to the Temple com- 
munity. 


We felt that each of these goals could be 
realized in concrete ways, and that in their 
achievement, the slow learners would de- 
velop important life disciplines. 

A practical problem was our next con- 
cern, Should we hold this special class dur- 
ing the regular Sunday School? We wanted 
the young people to feel themselves an in- 
tegral part of school activity — yet we were 
afraid of the strains, psychological and 
otherwise, which would be present if we in- 
cluded them in the regular weekend ses- 
sions when about 700 youngsters are in the 
building. During these regular sessions, 
because of other duties, adequate super- 
vision could not be given. We decided 
finally to hold the class on Friday after- 
noon. There were several reasons behind 
this decision. On Friday afternoon several 
classes meet regularly for extra instruction. 
The children would therefore, feel part of 
an “in session” school, yet they would not 
be here at a peak school hour. Their ses- 
sion was planned to run parallel to the 4:30 
to 5:30 p. m. hour of the regular Friday 
afternoon program. 

We were advised by competent psy- 
chologists that an hour session was sufficient 
for these youngsters. This is especially true 
since many come to us already tired from 
regular school activities. We have found 
the hour session to be satisfactory. Enough 
can be accomplished and it is not overly 
taxing. Indeed, the children often complain 
that the time is too short. 

Who should come to these classes? It 
was obvious that we were in no position 
to suggest to parents that their children be 
transferred to these classes. We do not 
have the staff or the testing program suf- 
ficient to make any such determination. 
Enrollment must be voluntary. Over-hasty 
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suggestion to parents might cause great per- 
sonal hardship. In our enthusiasm for this 
program we might suggest this class for 
children whose problems were of an en- 
tirely different nature. It is a fixed rule 
here that this class is a service we offer, 
but never recommend. If a child in our 
Religious School evidences severe learning 
difficulties, the parents are asked to come in 
for an interview. If the child is already in 
an ungraded section in the public school, we 
focus the discussion on his learning diffi- 
culties. If the parents still believe the prob- 
lem to be of another nature we simply dis- 
cuss the individual child’s problems with the 
parents and offer to provide individual 
tutoring. We try to be helpful in every way 
and never to implant a suggestion of slow 
learning when such suggestion is not war- 
ranted. Until the parents face up to the 
problem there is little we can really do. 
Once the parents have accepted the diffi- 
culty they are eager for all we offer. 

We have had to stipulate that those who 
will be enrolled must be capable of adjust- 
ing to a small group situation. A rule-of- 
thumb is enrollment of these children in un- 
graded public school classes. Institutional- 
ized children are beyond our competency. 
Our standards are basically these: 


a) the child must be educable 

b) the child must be able to adjust to group 
situations 

c) the child must not be in need of in- 
stitutional care 


The present 1.Q. of the group is between 
50 and 70. The chronological age is be- 
tween 11 and 16. Personal interview and 
data cards provide us with the necessary 
initial information. 

It was decided at the outset that ours was 
to be a community-wide project. Any Jew- 
ish child in need of this service was wel- 
come. No fee was charged for the class. 
No pressure was exerted to influence par- 
ents to join this congregation. 

The problem of providing the class with 
a first rate teacher was of paramount im- 
portance. The classes must be kept at a 
maximum of five or six pupils to a teacher. 
The teacher must have specialized training 
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in this area of education. Fortunately, the 
Assistant Directress of our school had the 
necessary background. She has been most 
successful in the classroom situation. Equally 
fortunate — Cleveland has a reservoir of 
such teachers — not only at its specialized 
agencies but at the Bellefair School for the 
emotionally disturbed child. In every city 
there is a reservoir of trained personnel who 
would be eager to take part in a Temple or 
Church project of this nature. No class 
should ever be entrusted to a teacher who 
has not received advanced training in the 
handling of the special child no matter how 
many years of Sunday School experience 
he or she may have had. 


To return to the class situation itself: the 
fixing of a definite routine is important. 
The child feel familiar with the 
class room and with the order of the class 
hour. The unexpected is disconcerting. 
These children very quickly were able to 
anticipate the next step in the routine and 
so were able to help in getting their own 
materials, in arranging their chairs or in 
cleaning up. Each session was designed to 
acquaint the child with some new ritual or 
custom. Educational techniques, of course, 
varied, but the basic lesson plan was fairly 
strictly adhered to. The following is a 
typical outline 


should 


4:30—Opening prayer. (We encouraged 
original and spontaneous prayer by in- 
dividuals of the class) 

4:35-4.55 p.m.—Music. Rhythmic music to 
be sung or clapped to or danced to. Mu- 
sic which reflects melodies related to the 
subject of the lesson. This music pe- 
riod was varied by singing, phonograph 
records and rhythm bands. It was the 
longest period of the hour. Their re- 
sponse to was excellent. Their 
music interest span was the longest of 
any activity 


music 


4:55-5:00 p.m.—Activity _ period. Games 
and exercises 
5:00-5:10 p.m.—Story hour. Simple tales 


filled with action and drama; often con- 
ducted by our staff Librarian 
5:10-5:25 p.m.—Handwork. Creating and 
visualizing the lesson’s central theme 
5:25-5:30 p.m.—Clean up and closing pray- 
er 


The class attempted a great deal of hand- 


work. A full supply of arts and crafts ma- 
terials must be on hand. They made cos- 
tumes for Purim, booths for Succoth, covers 
for the Friday night bread, clay models for 
the Friday night cup and candles, and crayon 
sketches of the Bible stories. A well de- 
veloped series of Bible Festivals stories has 
been evolved by our librarian. These were 
often acted out by the class after they had 
been read. At other times a film strip was 
shown which reviewed the lesson and the 
children themselves narrated the strip. Be- 
sides individual projects, the class as a unit 
acted out the home kiddush service, organ- 
ized a Purim party, a model Seder and a 
Mother's Day program. As often as possi- 
ble the class session was designed so that 
the youngsters might take home with them 
some object which he had made in crayon 
which would symbolize his accomplish- 
ments during the school hour. 

One of our most successful experiments 
was the issuance to these children of their 
personal library cards. A library period was 
held every several weeks. Our librarian 
helped them to select books which they 
might enjoy for home reading. Some chil- 
dren took as many as ten to twelve books 
in the course of a year. Many of the par- 
ents told us that they had to read these 
books aloud again and again. 

Our experiment with original prayer was 
a successful one. We felt that personal 
involvement in prayer was as important to 
these children as familiarity with the regu- 
lar prayer services. We recorded some of 
their prayers. Here is a typical example: 

“Lord, we know You are in the sky. 

Lord we know You are good. 

Thank You for food. 

Thank You for sending us to Sunday School 

every Friday. 

Amen to You.” 


We were afraid, however, that unless they 
became familiar with the very basic prayers 
of the regular adult services, there would 
be no carryover bond between their present 
school and their adult participation in wor- 
ship, so we helped them to memorize certain 
very simple prayers such as the blessings 
over bread, wine and light. We took them 
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to various children’s services so that they 
could begin to see how familiar the service 
really was to them. 

The holidays and customs which were 
covered by the class were geared to the un- 
folding religious calendar. The great beauty 
and majesty of the Jewish Festival obser- 
vance offers an almost unlimited source of 
project material. Acquiring familiarity with 
these practices helps the child to integrate 
himself with his congregation and his home. 

A most important facet of this whole 
program is the contact maintained with 
the parents. They must at all times be 
aware of what is being attempted so that 
they can be prepared to cope with the 
questions raised in these classes and, at 
home, supplement the material covered. The 
parents organized themselves into an in- 
formal PTA type of group. They helped 
by working out a car pool, by organizing 
small class parties and by helping with 
many constructive suggestions. A member 
of our staff attended ail their meetings. We 
were especially concerned in discussing with 
them problems of enrollment and accom- 
plishment. We worked out explanations 
they might give to their children as to the 
purpose of this class and the reason for his 
attending and discussed the necessity of 
complementing, at home, with Festival and 
Sabbath Services, the religious school les- 
sons. A fine rapport was developed with 
these children between home and school. 

Parents were not welcomed into the 
classrooms except by special invitation. 
Their presence at other times was found to 
be distracting. 

At one of the meetings the parents raised 
the question of the acceptance of by the 
“normal child” of these young people. Some 
felt that these children might be “joked at” 
or “made fun of.” At one time we con- 
sidered developing a school-wide educa- 
tional project —— but our fears did not ma- 
terialize. The young people in our Friday 


school have been brotherly and sisterly. 
Vacation time could not spell a break in 

our relationship with these young people. 

Continuity is of the essence. 


Picnics and 
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outings attended by both parents and chil- 
dren were developed. 


Achievement in these classes was sig- 
nalized in many ways — in the gratitude 
of parents — in the happiness with which 
these children came to their class. We 
attempted also to evaluate, as best we could, 
our work. We devised two interesting ways 
of testing what had been absorbed. One 
test was designed to measure the youngsters 
grasp of the material covered: an 814x11 
sheet of paper was folded in four parts. 
In each block a word was written out, such 
as “Kiddush Cup,” “Noah's Ark,” “Joseph's . 
Coat,” etc. The child was then asked to 
draw a picture of each word. There was a 
close co-relation between their mental image 
and the lesson which had been taught. In 
another quiz, we filled a large paper bag 
with symbols. On the board, in large let- 
ters, the name of each of these symbols was 
printed. As each item was drawn from 
the bag the children found the name on 
the board and then explained its use to the 
class. The result showed a high degree of 
absorption. 


Every attempt was made to reward the 
child for his interest. Their own artwork 
was displayed at all times in the classroom. 
The rabbis and school director often en- 
tered the class at the end of the hour to 
compliment them on their work. Confirma- 
tion will be given these children with their 
own age group. 


For both our Temple and the class, this 
experiment was a happy one. However, we 
recognize how much more needs to be done. 
Essentially, we developed a one-year pro- 
gram. We need to work on a cumulative 
curriculum. Essentially, we dealt with the 
concrete in faith. We would like to find 
means of helping the child understand the 
more personal aspects of faith, We have 
not come to grips with the whole problem 
of personal ethics. 

We hope that many congregations — of 
all denominations — will join with us in 
developing the material necessary for this 
vtial segment of religious education. 

















Gifted Children Need Motivation 


William H. Greevey 


Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 


MERICA IS wasting one of her great- 

est human resources — gifted children! 
This is a day when the world needs lead- 
ers more than ever before, when technologi- 
cal advances cry for more and more skilled 
and gifted scientists, but many of the po- 
tential geniuses wihch our country needs 
are being lost in that great leveler called 
“American Education.” 

Our schools are geared to the average be- 
cause, we believe rightly that education is 
for all. But teaching based on average 
ability which slows down to help the below 
average is bound to neglect the superior 
child. He floats along, “getting by,” never 
learning to study, and becoming less inter- 
ested every day because he is bored. The 
result of this type of education is over-all 
mediocrity. There are many graduates but 
quality is sacrificed for quantity. 

In the report of a study group called 
“Manpower and Education,” given to some 
18,000 educators who gathered in Atlantic 
City in February, 1956, it was stated that an 
estimated 200,000 gifted High School stu- 
dents did not enter college. Of these 200,- 
000 about one half were not able to afford 
a college education, but the other 100,000 
simply didn’t want to go. They lacked the 
necessary motivation or desire. 

Paul A. Witty of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, who has studied gifted children for 
over 20 years, says that surveys show that 
only a small fraction of the gifted elemen- 
tary school pupils are offered educational 
opportunities that challenge their excep- 
tional abilities and that in the typical High 
School the neglect is even greater. 

During the last five years the neglect of 
gifted children has come increasingly to the 
attention of American educators. The re- 
sults of surveys and research projects carried 
on by pioneers in the field of educating the 
gif. 4 have been brought to the attention of 
the school systems across the land. Numer- 


ous articles in Educational journals have 
taken up the cause of our bright but bored 
children. 

What has been done to meet the needs 
of these potential leaders of tomorrow? 
For the most part methods of skipping, 
special grouping, and curriculum enrich- 
ment have been used by our schools. 

Skipping is a familiar process. By mov- 
ing Johnny ahead one grade or sometimes 
more he is confronted with material which 
will sufficiently challenge his abilities. He 
may, however, find it difficult to take his 
place among the children in his new class 
who are older and perhaps more mature so- 
cially and emotionally. For this reason 
skipping has fallen into disrepute in recent 
years. But skipping should not be dis- 
carded without careful examination. Lewis 
M. Terman and his associate at Stanford 
University have followed the development 
of 1,500 gifted children for over 25 years. 
The results of his study show that those 
children who were skipped seem in every 
way superior to those who were not. The 
bright child is usually better capable of ad- 
justing to a new situation. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course, and acceleration of any 
kind should be considered on a strictly in- 
dividual basis, but in many cases exception- 
ally bright children profit by skipping part 
or all of a grade. 

Another method commonly used is that 
of grouping gifted children in separate 
classes. In this way they are neither held 
back by the slower learners nor do they 
feel the “stigma” which is associated with 
academic interest. The chief disadvantage 
of this method is that the child is taken 
out of the typical situation and may learn 
more slowly the art of getting along with 
all kinds of people. But on the whole, 
children in special classes and in special 
schools have not suffered socially, and where 
there are enough children to warrant such 
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classes these may be an adequate means of 
dealing with gifted children. 

In most schools the responsibility of 
keeping the superior child interested and 
challenged has been left to the home room 
teacher, But the truth almost every 
teacher will admit, that with her attention 
divided among 20 to 30 children she has 
little to enrich the education of her 
bright pupils. In fact because the slow 
pupils take more of her time it is the gifted 
child who is likely to be left to his own 
initiative 


1S, 


time 


Some school systems have carried out ex- 
tremely beneficial programs by setting up 
enrichment classes which meet several times 
a week. The gifted children atrend these 
classes with a special teacher under whose 
ruidance they carry out more advanced proj- 
ects or studies. These enrichment 
combine the advantage of keeping the child 
in touch with the home room group and 
of providing at the same time the stimula- 
tion of challenging work and competition. 
Robert C. Wilson of Reed College reports 
a beneficial program of this type in the 
school system of Portland, Oregon, where 
gifted elementary school children may study 
French, Spanish, arithmetic, creative writing 
and many other subjects. The selection of 
classes is dependent upon the wishes of the 
children and the availability of 


classes 


special 
teachers 

These practical methods of dealing with 
the brighter element of our school popula- 
tion are certainly a welcome change from 
the program which has been exclusively 
geared to the average and below average 
But a program of special classes is only 
part of the answer. The great need today is 
no longer for new programs, but for in- 
sight into the problem of teaching gifted 
children wherever they are in the home, 
the normal school room or in special classes 
If good teaching is not included in a mod- 
ern program for the gifted, then that pro- 
Dr. of 
poinred out, is worse than none. 

Let's look at the essential problem in 
a gifted child 
have 


gram, as Passow Columbia has 


teaching 
"1Q.” 


He has a high 


Tests shown that his  intrel- 
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lectual ability is far beyond most of his 
classmates. The teacher's purpose is not to 
give him the capacity to learn; he has that. 
The teacher's responsibility lies rather in 
guiding his learning, in building his work 
habits, but more than anything else, in get- 
ting him to work up to capacity. The one 
big problem in educating gifted children is 
motivation. Special enrichment classes are 
beginning, but there is more to the story 
than that. Desire to learn is something 
which may be absent even in a special class- 
room. On the other hand, where parents 
and home room teacher do their part it may 
be present even in a normal class room sit- 
uation. 


It has sometimes been argued that it is 
environmental handicaps that deter the 
progress of gifted children, and that these 
account in large for their failure to work 
up to capacity. Studies like those of Dr. 
Agnes Conklin, (Failures of Highly Intelli- 
gent Children), in which a group of bright 
children who were failing were compared 
with a group of similar bright children who 
were performing up to capacity, have shown 
that environmental factors do not necessarily 
deter the performance of gifted children. If 
they have a desire to learn and to rise 
above their environment, their performance 
may be first class 

In the last analysis it seems to be moti- 
vation which is the essential quality whether 
the child is in a perfectly favorable environ- 
ment or one unfavorable 
every The children want 
learn the better are their chances of learn- 
ing, no matter where they are. This is 
true of gifted children and “average” chil- 
dren as well. 

What then, can parents and teachers do 
to produce in children this desire to do their 
best even if it means 
couraging environment? 


in which is in 


way more to 


overcoming a dis- 
Following are 
several suggestions which will help give 
a child the incentive he needs to work up 
to Capacity 

Interest. 
in learning is a genuine 
ment programs take full 
fact 


Perhaps the greatest incentive 
Enrich- 
advantage of this 
They develop interest by confronting 


interest. 
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the child with a wide field of activity which 
he may often select himself. Par- 
ents as well as teachers can do much to give 
their children needed incentive by providing 
them with a wide variety of experiences. 
Trips to museums, to the observatory, the 
art gallery, the zoo, to the water front, or a 
tour through a factory all serve to arouse 
the interest of children in the world around 
them. The fact that such trips may be 
made with the family and that the parents 
themselves interest make 
Hobbies 
and educational toys may also be valuable in 


freely 


/ 


show a genuine 


such projects even more valuable. 


inciting genuine interest in learning. Sev- 
eral in eleven-year-old began 
work in the Chemistry department of West- 
ern Reserve University because of a home 
project in Chemistry. It all began with a 
laboratory in the coal bin 


One of 
ers sparked the interest of his gifted pupils 


years 


avo 


America’s most successful teach- 


by dropping hints about interesting experi- 
ments and then meeting with them outside 
of school time to assist in Carrying them out. 
Patrol” classes which 


He organized “Dawn 


met at five o'clock in the morning, he took 
his students on week-end excursions, and 
gave his time generously to free tutoring. 
Among the former pupils of this devoted 
teacher, Dr. Eldred Harrington, who is now 


Albu- 


querque, New Mexico, are the following 
| | 8g 
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25 physicians, 8 preachers, 8 geologists, 


chemists, 12 


school teachers, 
Surely 
e of the value of build- 
Busy work 
to the de- 
But sup- 


lawyers, 17 
college teachers, 65 engineers, etc 
this is ample eviden 
interest in bright children 


unnecssary drill 


ing 


| 


and are death 


velopment of a genuine interest 


plement in the home and purposeful ac- 


tivity in the classroom will go a long way 
| 


in building the kind of interest which will 


last a life time 


The factor which has so 


often developed champions on the athletic 


Competition 


field is now beginning to be recognized as 


an important factor in developing compe- 
rence in more intellectual fields. Dr. James 
Briant Conant, U.S West 


President, 


Ambassador to 


Germany and former Harvard 
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addressing the National citizens commission 
for the public schools, said he believed that 
it is possible for our schools to do far more 
for children with special talents than at 
present He pointed out that talented 
pupils should be identified young and then 
stimulated to do their utmost “because they 
want to and as a matter of pride.” He sug- 
gested that such pride could be stimulated 
by the spirit of competition. Competition 
is “a healthy aspect of our American empha- 
sis on sports,” he said, “there is no reason 
why the same type of motivation could not 
be utilized in the study of mathematics and 
foreign languages, provided as in athletics, 
selection of the naturally talented is ac 
cepted as a matter of course.” 


The new five point program outlined by 
the State of New York for superior chil- 
dren has rightly seen the importance of 
competition. They have provided for a 
new type of diploma called the “Honors 
Certificate.” This will be provided for 
graduates whose grades are 90° and over. 
Increased competition will not only serve 
to elicit the best work but may perhaps 
serve to interest colleges and universities in 
the top intellectual talent. If scholastic tal- 
ent were scouted as arduously as the poten- 
tial athletic champion, many more gifted 
children would take their rightful places in 
the world 

Inspiration. Many young people have 
been spurred to great achievement by the 
deep respect for the giants of history and 
of our own day. 
be a 
people 
attentions only need direction 


Hero worship seems to 
phenomenon young 
They need no encouragement; their 
Biographies 
should have a distinct place in the reading 
diet of children 


natural with 


The stories of people who 
really lived served to graphically portray the 
means by which other young people have 
obstacles in their environment. 
They may not only inspire but also serve as 


overcome 


guidance in the formation of high ideals and 
goals. Biographies may be introductions to 
countless fields of knowledge. Many children 
have moved from an interest in Edison into 
electricity, from Luther Burbank into horti- 
culture or from an historical personage into 
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a keen appreciation of the history of a cer- 
tain period. 

One of the five points of the recently an- 
nounced New York State program for su- 
perior children is to develop a cooperative 
plan between school and business whereby 
outstanding engineers, administrators and 
scientists may be borrowed as teachers for a 
period of six months or a year. Children 
are then brought into contact with success- 
ful “living biographies.” In this way they 
will be challenged by men and women 
whom they respect — the most competent 
members of various fields of interest. It 
should be added, however that every teacher 
need not be a genius to win the respect and 
admiration of a potential genius. Many 
“normal” teachers have through their inter- 
est and encouragement spurred a talented 
youngster on to higher achievements than 
they themselves could ever reach. Many 
successful men have credited their success 
to the inspiration of a humble school 
teacher. 

Satisfaction. 
feeling of satisfaction than a job well done. 
The thirst which develops in gifted young- 
sters for the satisfaction of intellectual ac- 
complishment must never be suppressed. 
This is a great educational incentive and it 
is certainly the most important factor in 
obtaining high quality work. 

In spite of the fact that a child may feel 
satisfied with his own work, recognition of 
his achievements by his instructors and his 
parents will add to the satisfaction. Too 
often parents who are above average them- 
selves have taken for granted the excellent 
work of their children. The teacher also 
may fail to praise the good work of the 
intelligent member of her class because she 
expects it from him. Good work should 
be recognized and the effort praised; then 
while the child is proud and satisfied with 
his work he should be challenged to take 
on more advanced work which will in turn 
bring further satisfaction. 

Although conceit has often been attrib- 
uted to too much praise, it is perhaps more 
correctly regarded as a sign of insufficient 
recognition. Insecurity is often at the root 


Few things bring a greater - 


of conceit; a child may only be trying to 
win the recognition to which he is entitled. 
As Doctors Norma E. Cutts and Nicholas 
Moseley have pointed out in their valuable 
little book, Bright Children A Guide For 
Parents, “Praise does not make a child con- 
ceited provided it is given sincerely for real 
accomplishment or for honest effort or hard- 
won progress.” 

The Desire for Personal Significance 
One of the most rewarding incentives in 
any child is the desire “to be.” Children as 
well as adults have an image of what they 
would like to be. Sharpening that desire 
and aiding its growth through self expres- 
sion can be an invaluable aid to motivation. 
School teachers and parents have sometimes 
mistaken conformity for a sign of intelli- 
gence when the converse may be closer to 
the truth. Too often originality and self 
expression have taken second place to “good 
adjustment.” In working with gifted chil- 
dren this is a sad mistake. 

Dr. Francis H. Horn, president of Pratt 
Institute in Brooklyn, New York, speaking 
of the over emphasis on good adjustment to 
the neglect of originality said he wondered 
whether the late Albert Einstein would have 
successfully navigated the waters of our 
modern college-entrance committees. 

The creative ability in gifted children, 
which is often the most difficult to spot in 
intelligence tests, should be observed and 
fostered because it brings the valuable sat- 
isfaction of achievement and at the same 
time provides the best possible way for the 
child to express his desire for personal sig- 
nificance. 

Dr. Bertha Friedman has pointed out, 
however, that it is a mistake to over-empha- 
size “my achievement.” It is a far better 
idea to change the child’s center of focus 
from “my achievement” to the task which 
must be done. Psychologically speaking, 
real personal significance is only found in 
commitment to something bigger than the 
self. When a gifted child makes such com- 
mitment of himself to an interest, a chal- 
lenging task, or a need while he is still 
young all the energies of adolescence may be 
channeled into preparation or actual work 
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in that area. 
tures genius. 

Unlimited Horizons, Dr. Morris Meister, 
Principal of Science High School for out- 
standing children in New York City, says 
that as a boy he learned that “life itself is 
the master text book.” When a child makes 
this discovery he is on his way. The vast- 
ness of the universe and the infinitude of 
the atom all await the young student's 
scrutiny. The story has not been completely 
told in any field from micro-biology to 
astrophysics. When a boy or girl with ex- 
ceptional intellectual ability feels the chal- 
lenge of the unexplored and begins to see 
the classroom as his laboratory, then moti- 
vation is no longer a problem. 

The child should also see the limitations 
of the scientific method of investigation. 
He should be shown that there is a realm 
of meaning and purpose where the descrip- 
tive power of science is blind and can only 
point farther. If a child is led to life's 
meaning as it is found only in relationship 
to God, then he has a starting point with- 
out which he can only see a part of the 
truth. Although in the American system of 
education this must be done by the parents 
and the church, nevertheless it is extremely 
important. There is no more essential fac- 
tor in all the wisdom of the world in pro- 
ducing adequate leadership for tomorrow 
than an understanding of life’s meaning. 
There is no other place to find this vantage 
point for all investigation than in the au- 
thor of life Himself 

When a child has sensed his place in 
the universe and his value in the sight of 
God, he has the sine qua non of real leader- 
ship, for unless he can see he cannot lead 
others. The sense of responsibility and mo- 


This is the drive which nur- 


tivation which develop from such an under- 
standing will temper his life from childhood 
to old age bringing with it a richness and a 


will to serve which cannot be found out- 


side of fellowship with his Creator. 

These suggestions look toward only one 
aspect of educating the gifted child — mo- 
tivation. Emotional influences which stem 
especially from parental relationships are 


important, guidance in learning activities is 
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important, early detection of brightness or 
gifts of leadership through testing and ob- 
servation is important and there are nu- 
merous other important factors. We have 
written with this in mind, and our hope is 
that these suggestions will be received with 
the understanding that they are only a part 
of the answer, but an essential part, in en- 
abling the gifted child to realize his best 
potential. 


We have spoken of the gifted child, but 
let it always be remembered that it is not 
only the gifted child which is tomorrow's 
potential leader. With the necessary moti- 
vation and drive many so called average 
children will take burdens of high responsi- 
bility and carry them well. 
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The Relationship of Personality Characteristics to the 


Problems of Ministers 


John C. Whitcomb 


Wallin Congregational Church, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


“HE SATISFACTORY adjustment of 
ministers to the ministry has in recent 
years become a problem of increasing con- 
cern to churchmen and to seminary admin- 
istrators alike. This concern stems from 
two basic factors: first, there is an increas- 
ing need among our churches for well- 
adjusted ministers who are able to function 
effectively in their roles of preacher, pastor, 
priest, administrator, and counselor in a 
complex and troubled society. Secondly, the 
high cost of educating a seminarian for the 
ministry, only a small portion of which is 
paid by the student, makes the reduction of 
drop-outs due to maladjustment mandatory. 
The need for self-understanding on the 
part of the minister as a pre-requisite for 
personal adjustment and an effective min- 
istry is stressed by Wise’ when he writes, 


To become aware of oneself, one’s motives, 
frustrations, unhealthy reactions to life, is es- 
sential to the emotional maturity of the reli- 
gious worker. An emotional maturity is a 
necessity for an effective religious ministry, 
whether that ministry is exercised in the pul- 
pit, the classroom, or the counseling office. 


The present study had two objectives in 
view; first, to gain some insight into the 
minister's mental health as it relates to his 
work in the ministry; and secondly, deter- 
mine whether personality characteristics and 
the problems encountered in the ministry 
may tend to persist over a five-year period 
of time. 

The study was divided into two phases. 
The first phase consisted of the construction 
of a problem evaluation instrument of more 
than a hundred problems of ministers se- 
cured from seminarians and ministers in the 
field and from pertinent literature. The 


‘Carroll A. Wise, “The Values of Clinical Train- 
ing for Religious Education,” Religious Education, 
XXXVIII ( May-June, 1943) 162 
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list was submitted to a pre-test by twenty 
seminarians serving churches as ministers 
and attending Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology in order to eliminate duplication, 
faulry wording, and the like. 

The revised instrument consisting of 
ninety-nine problems was then submitted to 
a group of 148 seminarians at Garrett 
Biblical Institute who were serving churches 
in Indiana and Illinois as pastors. The sem- 
inarians were instructed to indicate the 
degree to which each problem disturbed 
them and the frequency of its Occurrence. 
A total of eighty-three replies were received. 
On the basis of the returns, the thirty-five 
problems which most disturbed the seminari- 
ans and which tended to occur most often 
were secured and placed in rank order. 

The second phase of the study involved 
the construction of a paired-comparisons 
instrument in which each item was paired 
with the two items on each side of it ac- 
cording to a method described by Guil- 
ford. A total of seventy-two comparisons 
was thus obtained. The comparisons were 
placed in the instrument in such fashion 
that a minimum of three comparisons sepa- 
rated the repetition of any item. The re- 
spondents were then asked to indicate which 
of the two problems in each pair disturbed 
them the most. 

The paired-comparisons instrument, to- 
gether with the Guilford-Zimmerman Tem- 
perament Survey and a personal data inven- 
tory were given to 156 seminarians serving 
churches as pastors and attending Garrett 
Biblical Institute, McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago Theological Seminary, 
the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago, the Disciples Divinity House, 





*J. P. Guilford, Psychometric Methods. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1936. P. 236. 
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Meadville Theological Seminary, and Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. In 
addition, the same instruments were given 
to ninety-six ministers who were five-year 
graduates of the same institutions. Of the 
156 seminarians contacted, 108 submitted 
replies for a 69.2 percent return. Of the 
ninety-six ministers contacted, sixty-five 
submitted replies for a return of 67 percent. 

Product-moment coefficients of correla- 
tion were determined between each of the 
Teraperament factors and each of the thirty- 
five scores, and the significance of differ- 
ences berween seminarians and ministers on 
the Guilford-Zimmerman test scores and on 
the problems of ministers were computed, 
using the Fisher ¢ statistic. The correlations 
were tested for non-linearity of regression, 
and intercorrelations between the Tempera- 
ment factors were determined to test the 
uniqueness of these factors for a seminary 
population. 

Negative correlations significant at the 
one-percent level were found in the follow- 
ing problems, the interpretations of which 
are included: The less sociable individual, 
as measured by the Sociability scale of the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey, 
may tend to “have greater difficulty in re- 
membering names.” Seminarians who are 
generally less active, submissive, generally 
less sociable as measured by the General Ac- 
tivity, Ascendancy, and Sociability scales, 
may be apt to “have difficulty in saying the 
right thing during sick calls.” The hyper- 
sensitive, hostile individual, as measured by 
the Personal Relations scale, who generally 
has difficulty in getting along with others 
may tend to feel that “people who have the 
most are the least interested in the church.” 
When combined with the significant nega- 
tive relationships with Objectivity and 
Friendliness, the question might be raised as 
to whether this feeling may actually refiect 
a personal resentment against laymen be- 
cause the minister feels that held 


back by a lack of lay support. 


he is 


Negative correlations significant at the 
five-percent level were found in the fol- 
lowing problems, the interpretations of 


which are included: The individual who 
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generally has difficulty in getting along with 
others, according to the Personal Relations 
scale, may be apt to feel that “he receives 
the left-overs of the laymen’s time and 
money.” Seminarians who are also more in- 
trovertive, according to the Thoughtfulness 
scale, may tend to have difficulty in “saying 
the right thing during sick calls.” Seminari- 
ans who generally have difficulty in getting 
along with others may tend to have the 
feeling that “most laymen give only lip 
service to the church and its teachings.” 
Seminarians who are hyper-sensitive and 
less friendly generally, according to the Ob- 
jectivity and Friendliness scales, may be apt 
to “avoid those with whom they have a 
personality conflict.” The more introvertive 
seminarian may tend to feel that “he is 
unable to do the job required of him.” The 
less restrained individual, according to the 
Restraint scale, may be apt to feel that “the 
church is an outlet by which certain lay- 
men are able to feed their own egos.” The 
generally hostile seminarian may tend to 
feel that “the laymen do not appreciate the 
work and time required for effective preach- 
ing and speaking.” The less emotionally 
stable seminarian, according to the Emo- 
tional Stability scale, may be apt to “inter- 
pret fluctuations in church attendance from 
Sunday to Sunday as an indicator of their 
pulpit effectiveness.” The less objective, 
generally less friendly seminarian may be 
apt to feel that “people who seem to have 
the most are the least interested in the 
church.” Finally, seminarians who gener- 
ally have difficulry in getting along with 
others may tend to feel that “they and 
their family are under close surveillance by 
the laymen.” 


Positive correlations significant at the 
one-percent level were found in four prob- 
lems. The problems, together with the 
interpretations, are as follows: Seminarians 
who generally get along well with others 
may feel that they “have difficulty in say- 
ing the right thing during sick calls.” This 
difficulty, when contrasted with the previ- 
ous results evident in the significant nega- 
tive relationships, seems to indicate that dif- 
ferent seminarians may be concerned about 
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the problem, but from different points of 
view. The very active, dominant, very so- 
ciable seminarian may tend to feel that 
“most laymen give only lip service to the 
church and its teachings.” The extremely 
friendly seminarian who expresses a strong 
desire to be liked may tend to feel that 
“trade discounts offered to ministers are 
poorly disguised charity.” The more ob- 
jective seminarian may be apt to feel that 
“people are more interested in someone who 
can build up the church than they are in a 
minister.” 

Positive correlations significant at the 
five-percent level were found in seven prob- 
lems. These problems, together with the 
interpretations, are as follows: In addition 
to the previous evidence, seminarians who 
are more introvertive may tend to feel that 
“most laymen give only lip service to the 
church and its teachings.” This contrast 
with the active, dominant, sociable seminari- 
an who may feel the same way again indi- 
cates that the feeling may be shared, but 
for different reasons. The more introver- 
tive seminarian may also tend to feel that 
“trade discounts offered to ministers are 
poorly disguised charity." The more re- 
strained, more objective seminarian may be 
apt to feel a “difficulty in making the gos- 
pel truths ‘live’ in the face of present-day 
difficulties.” Seminarians having fewer ego- 
feelings and a desire to please others may 
tend to feel that “people are more interested 
in someone who can build up the church 
than they are in a minister.” The more 
emotionally stable seminarian may tend to 
feel that “the church is not keeping up 
with the times.” The seminarian who gen- 
erally has trouble getting along with people 
may be apt to be “hesitant in making in- 
troductory calls on strangers.” The more 
dominant, more objective seminarian may 
tend to feel an “inner conflict over the 
ethics of money-raising activities in the 
church.” 


In general, the evidence seems to indicate 
that the problems of ministers in their daily 
work may be related to more basic person- 
ality characteristics, though the correlations 
are far from any cause-and-effect relation- 
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ship. As indicators, however, they may lead 
to a better understanding of the role that 
the minister's own personality may be play- 
ing in the work of the ministry. 


A further comparison was made between 
seminarians and five-year graduates on the 
problems of ministers, using the Fisher ¢ 
statistic. Of the thirty-five problems, sig- 
nificant differences between the two groups 
were found in only five items. On the one- 
percent level of significance, “Hesitancy in 
making introductory calls on strangers,” and 
“Inner conflict over the ethics of money- 
raising activities in the church,” disturbed 
the seminarians more than the five-year 
graduates. The problem, “People who seem 
to have the most are the least interested in 
the church,” disturbed the five-year gradu- 
ates more than the seminarians. 


At the five-percent level of significance, 
seminarians were disturbed more than the 
five-year graduates by the “ieeling that you 
are not worthy as a minister,” whereas, the 
five-year graduates were disturbed more 
than the seminarians by a “tendency to in- 
terpret fluctuations in church attendance as 
an indicator of your pulpit effectiveness.” 


A comparison of these items seems to in- 
dicate pressure from lack of experience 
working on the seminarians. The five-year 
graduates, on the other hand, seem to be 
suffering from a feeling of insecurity and 
tension in their work arising from the lack 
of money and the need to present material 
signs of progress which may be attributed 
to their effectiveness as a servant of his 
church. 


The striking fact which emerges from the 
study is that, except for the foregoing, the 
problems of seminarians are largely the 
problems of seasoned ministers in full-time 
work, so that graduation of itself does not 
seem to bring about any appreciable differ- 
ences in the individual situation. A semina- 
rian who feels that “things will be different 
after graduation,” is apt to be wrong and 
therefore disillusioned. If further study up- 
holds this conclusion, it should be of the 
greatest importance to the seminary coun- 
selor who is charged with the responsibility 
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of assisting seminarians in effecting a satis- 
factory adjustment to the ministry. ; 

A number of problems tend to greatly dis- 
turb seminarians and ministers alike. The 
top ten in the study which do so are pre- 
sented here in rank order: 

Item 31: Feeling that the church is not 
keeping up with the times. 
Difficulty in making the gospel 
truths ‘live’ in the face of 
present-day difficulties. 

Feeling that some ministers’ 
approaches to religion are hurt- 
ing the profession. 

Difficulty in getting the lay- 
men to see the worth of the 
church program. 

Difficulty in keeping a dis- 
ciplined schedule of study. 
Feeling that your pastoral calls 
are only social calls. 

Feeling that the church is con- 
fining itself to a narrow social 
stratum. 

Feeling that people are more 
interested in someone who can 
build up the church more than 
they are a minister. 
Discouragement over the 
church's seeming lack of prog- 
ress. 

Feeling that most laymen give 
only lip service to the church 
and its teachings. 

A further study of these and other prob- 
lems which greatly disturb the ministers of 
today may lead to a greater concentration 
on them and on ways to overcome them in 
seminary training, since they bear on almost 
every phase of the academic program on the 
seminary level. 

in addition to the obvious economic pres- 
sures resting on the minister, the foregoing 
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evidence seems to pinpoint certain prob- 
lem areas which are giving rise to tensions 
in the ministry. That the minister's own 
personality characteristics may be a factor 
has been amply demonstrated, though they 
neither stand alone nor are they independent 
from others. The second factor lies in the 
position and the role of the church and the 
ministry for our time. A clarification of it 
is mandatory if our Protestant churches are 
to have a strong feeling of purpose and ac- 
complishment which would reflect in a sense 
of accomplishment for the ministry. 

Third, ways must be found to bridge the 
gulf between the minister and the layman. 
What is the layman's conception of the 


church? Equally important, what is the 
church's conception of itself in our time? 
What is the minister's function in the 
church? What can the minister expect of 


the layman, and what can the layman ex- 
pect of him? Candid answers to these ques- 
tions might do much to establish a better 
basis for mutual understanding and rapport 
than now exists among both ministers and 
laymen. 

Fourth, a clarification of the objectives of 
the church and the building of a framework 
of personal objectives by each minister for 
himself stand out as extremely important, 
since a sense of achievement and therefore 
personal satisfaction in the ministry is de- 
pendent on definite progress toward such 
objectives. 

Detailed study and further research bear- 
ing on these factors would seem to be of 
inestimable value to students, faculty, and 
seminary administrators. Perhaps, by this 
means, the training of seminarians might 
become of such a nature that drop-outs from 
the ministry will be reduced and ministers 
will find a higher degree of fulfillment and 
happiness in their work. 
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The College 


7ESTERN Michigan College is located 

in Kalamazoo, serving sixteen counties 

of Southwestern Michigan, and governed by 
the Michigan State Board of Education. 

For the people of this area, the college is 
the one state-owned institution of higher 
education and has a potential outreach to 
one and one-half million persons compris- 
ing 18.5 per cent of the state’s population. 
Most of the students enrolled at the college 
come from these sixteen counties. 

The 1956-57 enrollment of 6,493  stu- 
dents is the result of the phenomenal 
growth that Western Michigan College has 
experienced in the past decade. In 1944 
there were 2,006 students enrolled; by 1954 
this figure had grown to 5,104. Adminis- 
trative officials estimate that as early as 
1960 there will be an enrollment of 8,960 
and by 1970 this figure will mount to 
17,950. These figures are cited only to il- 
lustrate the current trend of the college's 
dynamic development. 

While this article is in preparation in 
the early part of 1957, the issue of making 
from college to university 
status is being discussed in the state legis- 
lature at Anticipating the bur- 
geoning enrollments and changing needs 
brought about by the desire of parents in 
this region to send their children to the 
college, the Michigan State Board of Edu- 
cation in 1956 provided for a reorganization 
of the administrative structure that would 
make the change-over to university status a 
smooth operation 

In spite of the large increase in numbers 
of students enrolled and the numerous ad- 
ditions to faculty and administrative staffs, 
the college has enjoyed a stability and con- 
tinuiry in policies that can be matched by 


the transition 


Lansing. 


few other institutions of higher learning. 
Western Michigan College points with no 
little pride to its administrative record of 
having had only two presidents in its 53 
years of operation. From 1904, when it en- 
rolled its first students in the “Normal,” 
until 1936, the college was under the direc- 
tion of its first president, Dr. Dwight B. 
Waldo. In the latter year, Dr. Paul V. San- 
gren succeeded to this office. He has guided 
the college through its period of greatest 
growth, with the administrative organiza- 
tion achieving another milestone in its re- 
cent change-over for possible university 
status by the creation of five schools headed 
by their own deans, and academic and stu- 
dent affairs delegated to two vice-presidents. 

Against this general back-drop can be 
sketched the experience of Western Michi- 
gan College in the religious area. The 
writer would like to point out in this con- 
nection that the issues faced and the solu- 
tions proposed are not atypical. No doubt 
the same issues have been faced at other 
state-owned institutions the country over 
and the solutions proposed have probably 
been much better. 

The Issues 

There are still within the boundaries of 
this state, and more to the point, within 
the boundaries of the traditional territory 
assigned to this college, persons who cringe 
at the idea of relating religion to the pro- 
gram of a state-owned institution. 

Both in regard to certain aspects of the 
student religious program and to the pur- 
pose of the Teacher Education and Religion 
Project of the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, was raised the 
old hue and cry stemming from the Ameri- 
can tradition of the separation of church 
and state. It has undoubtedly been the ex- 
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perience of many others reading this article, 
that this idea of separation of church and 
state may become so beclouded in pointless 
and illogical argument that meetings in 
which this occurs are frequently better ad- 
journed than continued. 


There are dozens of specific issues that 
religious activities raise in a state-owned 
college. Not for a minute should one 
doubt the sincerity of a faculry member or 
tax-payer who argues that (1) religion 
should never be related to other subject- 
matter discussed in the academic class room; 
(2) a chapel maintained by the college has 
no place on the campus of a state-owned 
institution; (3) courses in religion, even if 
non-denominational, should be taboo; (4) 
courses taught by denominational interests 
should carry no credit toward graduation; 
(5) members of the clergy representing 
various faiths should have no working space 
given them by the college; (6) no services 
should be held on the campus on the days 
of worship observed by various faiths; and 
(7) the college should not include in its 
state budget an appropriation for a salary 
or part-salary, for a coordinator of religious 
activities, 

While the writer does not doubt the sin- 
cerity with which these objections are of- 
fered, this article will report that on one 
campus, at least, the doctrine of separation 
of church and state has not been perverted 
by interpretation so as to exclude the con- 
summation of most of the activities noted 
above. 

Western Michigan College has not only 
benefited from the stability offered during 
its half-century history by the leadership of 
two presidents; its religious program has 
prospered in a fresh atmosphere created in 
large part by its top administrative officials 
who have never suffered insomnia as the 
result of tussling ceaselessly with the ques- 
tions raised by the doctrine of separation. 
This is not to imply, however, that the issue 
has been side-stepped. Far from it. It has 
been resolved in sensible solutions from 
which have sprung the present methods of 
operating the religious program at the col- 
lege. 
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Basic to the whole program is the phi- 

losophy that undergirds it. 
The Philosophy 

Bolstering the religious program at Wes- 
tern Michigan College, in both its student 
and faculty aspects, is a philosophy that can 
lay no claim to fame for its complexity. 
Neither is it the result of any weighty ex- 
cogitation on the part of anyone at the col- 
lege, least of all the Dean of the Chapel. 

There is a term for this kind of phi- 
losophy, and it may be applied here in de- 
rision by critics — it’s the kind that‘ works 
in practical situations! 

Simply put, these are the main pillars 
on which the religious program rests at 
Western Michigan College: 

First, parents who send their children to 
college have the right to expect that oppor- 
tunities will be provided in the campus 
community to strengthen the religious faith 
that the students bring with them. 

Second, it is the function of the college 
to help create a permissive atmosphere con- 


_ ducive to the free growth of religious pro- 


grams officially sponsored by regularly or- 
ganized denominational groups of any faith. 

Third, if faculry members are to make 
their own contributions to the religious 
program, in class or outside of class, they 
must do so not by order and direction, but 
of their own volition and in the same at- 
mosphere of academic freedom that pre- 
vails in regard to teaching of all subject- 
matter. 

On the basis of these three tenets, the 
college has been able to work with its stu- 
dents, with those among the clergy who 
have accepted from their denominations 
assignments on the college campus, and 
with faculty members whose right to de- 
termine the content of lectures and discus- 
sions in their own classrooms no one has 
attempted to subvert. 

The Physical Plant 

The focal point of religious activities at 
Western Michigan College is Kanley Me- 
morial Chapel. This building is one of two 
chapels owned and operated by tax-sup- 
ported institutions of higher learning in the 
state of Michigan. The other is located at 
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Michigan Stace University in East Lansing. 

Funds for the erection of a religious cen- 
ter in the form of a memorial chapel were 
provided in the will of Mr. William Kan- 
ley, a Kalamazoo businessman, who left 
the residue of his estate to the college for 
this specific purpose. Some $300,000 was 
finally expended for the structure. 

The chapel is patterned after the old 
basilica type architecture. Its interior is 
planned for multi-purpose use, with an 
upper chapel seating 300 persons, a lower 
chapel seating 80, a social room accommo- 
dating 100 persons, and a small conference 
room for committee groups. Besides this 
space, there is the office of the Dean of the 
Chapel, one for his secretary, and four other 
offices assigned to three full-time religious 
workers and one full-time professor of or- 
gan who is on the staff of the music de- 
partment. The latter has charge of the 
three-manual Kilgan organ. There is also 
a “chimes room” which holds the electronic 
equipment that relays the Westminster 
clock chimes through the chapel tower and 
plays automatically rolls of appropriate 
music at certain times of the day. 

When plans for the chapel were first dis- 
cussed, it was thought that the building 
should provide three separate chapels for 
worship by Jews, Catholics and Protestants. 
The use of portable symbols, such as the 
cross, however, made it possible to make 
better use of the over-all space. The up- 
per chapel, for example, is now suited for 
use by either Jewish or Christian groups. 
By the simple expedient of making the 
symbols portable, valuable space was gained 
to allow for a greater variety of activities in 
the building 

The significance of the contribution of 
William Kanley was best summarized by 
the president of the college, Dr. Paul V. 
Sangren, in his remarks when the chapel 
was dedicated on May 6, 1951: 


“It gives me a tremendous amount of 
satisfaction and pleasure to dedicate this 
Kanley Memorial Chapel in the name and 
memory of William Kanley. Mr. Kanley 
in his generosity, foresightedness, and his 
deep sense of values made a bequest in his 
will which contained a sufficient sum of 


money to cover the major cost of the erec- 
tion of this structure... . 

“He saw better than many others who 
were here daily, the need for drawing atten- 
tion in a definite and dramatic way to the 
moral and religious needs of young people. 
He conceived of the chapel as a medium 
for the development of those qualities and 
characteristics which we most like to wit- 
ness in the coming generation. .. .” 


The tower was dedicated to the young 
men and women of Western Michigan Col- 
lege who served “in the armed forces of 
their country, some destined never to return, 
some to return matured through suffering 
and sacrifice.” 

The policy adopted regarding the use of 
the structure has remained in effect ever 
since it was stated five years ago. It con- 
sists of this statement, unadorned by the 
“ifs” and “buts” that frequently character- 
ize college and university regulations: 


“The chapel is designed to serve as a cen- 
ter for religious activities on Western's 
campus. To this end various religious coun- 
selors are invited to utilize the chapel rooms 
for individual or group conferences, and 
campus religious .organizations are invited 
to hold meetings in this chapel building. 
The chapel will also be available for other 
meetings and services whose purposes are 
consistent with the function of the chapel 
as a religious center. In addition to sched- 
uled meetings, appropriate rooms will be 
reserved for individual meditation at times 
convenient for student usage.” 


Since 1951 this policy has been adminis- 
tered by the Dean of the Chapel, a part- 
time functionary on the staff of the college. 
His responsibility is to supervise the opera- 
tion of the chapel, schedule all events held 
in the building, and give assistance wherever 
possible to assure the smooth operation of 
the programs sponsored by denominational 
groups. He is also one of the faculty ad- 
visers for the student religious council. 

While cold statistics are no real measure 
of the value of a program, it may be of 
interest, demonstrating that Kanley Me- 
morial Chapel is actually being used, to cite 
the following figures offered by the Dean 
of the Chapel in reporting activities for the 
year July 1, 1955-June 30, 1956: 
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(a) Club meetings and 


worship services 456 
(b) Formal services (including 

Christmas, Thanksgiving, Vet- 

erans Day, and Easter) 40 
(c) Weddings (exclusive of 

rehearsals ) 69 
(d) Musical events 28 
(e) Formal initiations 15 
(f) Music rehearsals 207 
Total Schedule 815 


The figures for last year are the result 
of a steady growth and reflect the expand- 
ing program centered in Kanley Memorial 
Chapel. It is the observation of this writer 
that the rate of expansion was greatest dur- 
ing the year reported, 1955-1956, because of 
the arrival of the several full-time profes- 
sional religious workers on the campus. 


The Student Program 


The religious complexion of the student 
body at Western Michigan College reflects 
the denominations that are dominant in 
the southwestern part of the state of Michi- 
gan. The two largest Christian groups — 
and this has been true for many semesters 
at the college — are the Methodist and 
Roman Catholic. Besides these, among the 
predominant are the Baptists; Presbyterians, 
Reformed and Christian Reformed; Lu- 
theran, including the National group and 
Missouri Synod; Congregationalist; and 
Episcopalian. During any given semester 
there are at least 25 to 30 different de- 
nominations represented. The Jewish stu- 
dents at Western do not constitute a large 
number. The presence of foreign students 
sometimes adds the exotic flavor of a Mos- 
lem or Buddhist among the faiths reported. 

Various denominations have designated 
a total of sixteen persons among their clergy 
who are now working part- or full-time 
with the students of the respective groups. 
In addition, lay persons such as faculty 
members, participate. The group with the 
largest potential membership on the campus 
is the one most recently organized: The 
Campus Christian Fellowship. This is more 
or less a confederation of several other or- 


ganizations including the Disciples, the 


Congregational Student Fellowship, the Bap- 


tist Student Fellowship, and the Presbyterian 
Student Fellowship. There is also the Wes- 
ley Foundation for Methodist students 
which to a certain extent becomes involved 
in the cooperative efforts of the Campus 
Christian Fellowship. The approach prac- 
ticed by these organizations is one of direct 
denominational lines to the students who 
indicate preference for these respective 
faiths, and cooperation on inter-denomina- 
tional basis, for special projects. This ex- 
periment is beginning to work very well. 

Two other large groups are the Newman 
Club and the Gamma Delta organization. 
The Newman Club has as its adviser a priest 
from St. Augustine Roman Catholic Church 
who gives part of his time to the college 
students. About the time this article ap- 
pears, the new St. Thomas More chapel 
built near the campuses of both Kalamazoo 
College and Western Michigan College, will 
be dedicated and devoted to the spiritual 
needs of Roman Catholic college students. 

The Gamma Delta organization of the 
Missouri Synod Lutherans employes a full- 
time religious worker whose headquarters 
is a residence purchased by the synod and 
located between properties owned by Kala- 
mazoo College and Western Michigan Col- 
lege. Here the Missouri Synod Lutheran 
worker has his office and the members of 
Gamma Delta hold their meetings. 

Other denominations and their officially 
organized student groups are thé Canterbury 
Club (Episcopalian), Geneva Club (Re- 
formed), Lutheran Student Association, 
Calvin Club (Christian Reformed), Hillel 
Counselorship (Jewish), Christian Science 
Organization, Inter-Varsity Christian Fel- 
lowship, the Y.W.C.A., Kappa Phi (Meth- 
odist Women’s Club), and Sigma Theta 
Epsilon (Methodist Men's religious fra- 
ternity). The latter two operate as part of 
the Wesley Foundation. There is no or- 
ganized Y.M.C.A. on campus at present. 
Lay persons or members of the faculty ad- 
vise those organizations that have no clergy 
working with them. 

The organizations and their work are 
held together loosely by the Religious Coun- 
cil, composed of two student representatives 
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and sponsors of the chartered religious or- 
ganizations. One faculty member and the 
Dean of the Chapel act as advisers to the 
Religious Council 


In its capacity as a coordinating body, the 
Religious Council acts as the parent or- 
ganization responsible for the structure of 
committees for “Exploration of Faith,” the 
traditional religious emphasis week at Wes- 
tern Michigan College. It also plans ser- 
vices on special occasions, such as Veterans 
Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter. 
These services are cooperatively sponsored 
by the Religious Council and one of the 
denominational groups that does the actual 
detailed planning. Opportunity for taking 
the service on special days is circulated 
among the different groups that are mem- 
bers of the Religious Council. 


Regular chapel periods with formal ser- 
vices are not held at the college during the 
week-days. Arrangements were made, how- 
ever, to lease the upper chapel to Gamma 
Delta for regular Sunday worship services 
at 11:00 a. m 
ago that culminated in this business arrange- 


The discussion two years 


ment caused some real soul-searching on the 
part of members who expressed 
fears about muddying up the doctrine of 
separation of church and state and giving 
one denomination seeming preference over 
others. After full discussion however, and 
expressly when it was explained that the 
Sunday morning service is the central part 
of the program of the Missouri 
Synod Lutherans, the program was launched 
This 
has been the first group to use the chapel 
on Sunday mornings with regularly sched- 
The experiment has proved 
successful, and the college has yet to be ac- 
denominational 
that unites church and state 


faculty 


student 


on a three-year experimental basis. 


uled services 
cused of sponsoring a 
church service 
in an insoluble and cemented relationship. 
The success of the Missouri Synod Lu- 
theran program has encouraged a second 
group, the Campus Christian Fellowship, to 
try a church service at 9:30 a. m. on Sun- 
days during the spring semester of 1957. A 
nursery is being provided for the conveni- 
married students living on 


ence of those 


campus who wish to attend services but 
find it difficult because they have small 
children. This new service has _ been 
planned with the complete accord, in writ- 
ing, of the “down-town” churches most con- 
cerned: Bapist, Congregational, Presbyterian, 
and Central Christian. It is expected that 
many students from these denominations 
who find the distance of the new campus 
from the downtown area conducive to 
church truancy will now attend services 
more often. 


Another desirable practice that has been 
followed in the past two years has been a 
complimentary monthly luncheon held at 
the college, to which the Dean of the Chapel 
invites all of the clergy working with the 
student religious groups and members of 
the faculty and administration whose work 
is particularly related to the religious pro- 
gram. For example, luncheon meetings 
have been held during which the president, 
vice-presidents, deans of men and women, 
social director, director of student personnel 
and guidance, health director, and many 
others have answered questions about meth- 
ods of working with the students. Con- 
versely, in each instance, the administrators 
and faculty members have learned much 
about the objectives of the different reli- 
gious workers. This luncheon group is not 
formally organized. It has no constitution. 
It has no officers. But it does have an 
“esprit de corps” that may be best sum- 
marized by quoting what one of the clergy 
said to the writer in an aside at the last 
luncheon meeting held during the spring: 


“Not only are we getting an understand 
ing of the college's problems in working 
with students, but we are coming to know 
each other better. If religious workers all 
over would get together more in informal 
groups such as this, some differences would 
disappear, and there would be better under 
standing of the others.” 


1¢ college, too, has gainec oO nese 
TI llege, t I ed from these 


monthly meetings. There has been no 


question of concern to the college, to the 
clergy, or to the Dean of the Chapel, that 
has not been laid before the group for a 
This practice, 


free and frank discussion. 
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followed now for two years since the large 
group of full- and part-time workers came 
to the campus, has kept each person in- 
formed about the program of the other, and 
has helped each to see his own program in 
better perspective. 

There are, of course, many things left to 
be desired in the student religious program. 
Students whose registration cards indicate 
no particular religious preference should be 
better served. There is an area of religious 
counseling, perhaps conducted in part by a 
member of the college staff, that needs to 
be developed. More time must be allotted 
for the work of the Dean of the Chapel. 
Steps should be taken in the near future 
looking toward the erection of another 
building, perhaps through cooperative fi- 
nancial efforts by denominations, where 
more week-day religious activities could be 
centered and where additional office space 
would be available. These items point to- 
ward future needs and will undoubtedly be 
developed as the college enrollment mounts 
and these needs become more acute. 


The Teacher Education and 
Religion Project 


Besides working out its own philosophy 
basic to the religious program, defining 
policies for the use of Kanley Memorial 
Chapel, and thinking through some of the 
intricate problems raised by the almost 
startling growth of the student program, 
Western Michigan College has been privi- 
leged to participate as a pilot institution 
among the fifteen colleges working in ‘the 
Teacher Education and Religion Project of 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. Since articles have al- 
ready appeared in this journal and others 
describing the general nature of the project, 
the writer will deal only with the participa- 
tion of Western Michigan College. 

In August, 1953, the college received an 
announcement revealing that the Danforth 
Foundation had given the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education a 
preliminary grant to underwrite the activi- 
ties of the Association’s Committee on 
Teacher Education and Religion. Western 
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Michigan College immediately filed appli- 
cation to be a pilot center and on Decem- 
ber 4, 1953, was notified it would be one 


of fifteeen in the country. 


When the college received its appoint- 
ment, the writer did not feel too comforta- 
ble about undertaking the task outlined in 
the purpose of the national project. Some- 
how, to introduce the element of relating 
religion to all sorts of academic disciplines 
at a state institution seemed like approach- 
ing forbidden territory. He felt somewhat 
like the tourist out West who was led to the 
edge of an apparently endless expanse of 
sand and cactus, and cactus and sand, and 
told by his guide, “This — all this — is 
God's own country!” The tourist thought 
that over for a moment and then replied: 
“Well, it’s very cleverly arranged to dis- 
courage trespassing, isn’t it?” 

The venture in “trespassing” began, how- 
ever, when President Paul V. Sangren ap- 
pointed a steering committee to get the 
study under way. In the beginning, the 
committee was composed of eight persons, 
including the vice president of the college 
and the chairman of the Educational Policies 
Committee as ex officio members. The 
others represented such areas as English, 
history, political scinece, education and ad- 
ministration. The Dean of the Chapel was 
designated as chairman. 


The committee spent most of 1954 in 
becoming oriented to the purpose of the 
project and seeking all the advice available 
from others. Its work was greatly aided by 
its members’ attendance at the first national 
workshop sponsored by the AACTE in Chi- 
cago during February 7-10, 1954. Here 
qualified resource persons were brought in 
by Dr. Eugene E. Dawson, first coordinator 
of the national project. Orientation to the 
purpose was further aided when most of 
the committee members, and some other fac- 
ulty representatives as well, attended the 
regional workshop held in Cedar Falls, lowa, 
during June 11-13, 1954. 

During 1954, the local committee also 
initiated a survey of the manner in which 
religion was already being related to sub- 
ject-matter on all levels of teaching on the 
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campus, from the first grade in the campus 
training school to the courses in the col- 
lege offerings. The survey not only at- 
tracted attention of the faculty to the fact 
that the project was getting under way on 
the campus; it gave the Teacher Education 
and Religion Committee many leads for 
further work. The committee was careful 
not to give the impression that it was in- 
vading the academic freedom of the faculty 
while attempting to survey what was going 
on in their courses. 


Following the survey, and after com- 
paring Western's offerings in religion with 
those of other colleges, the committee 
detailed recommendation 
looking toward the eventual establishment 
of, a Department of Philosophy and Reli- 
gion and of more courses in this field. Two 
courses were approved and published in 
the catalog, to be taught as soon as an in- 
structor become available. The 
courses were called “Introduction to Reli- 
gion” and “The World of the Old Testa- 
ment.” The original intent of the commit- 
tee was to use the well-established practice 
of many other state-owned institutions that 
employ local clergy who are academically 
qualified to teach such courses on campus. 
Since it was not possible to secure complete 
support for this point of view, the commit- 
tee turned its efforts toward adding a regu- 


worked out a 


could 


lar faculty member who would teach courses 
in religion as part of his assignment. This 
aim was achieved with the addition to the 
faculty of Dr. Cornelius Loew as Associate 
Professor of Religion and Philosophy. Dr. 
Loew came to Western from Lake Forest 
College, Illinois, where he had already dis- 
tinguished himself by his teaching and writ- 
ing. He is one of the outstanding younger 
theologians in America today. With the 
efforts of the Danforth Foun- 
dation, Dr. Loew came to the campus at the 
the academic year, 1956-1957. 
faculty 


€ ooperat ive 


beginning of 

To assist the in departments 
closely related to the purposes of the project, 
speakers and invited to 
A general faculty 
October 11, 1954, 


when the faculty heard an outstanding ad- 


consultants were 


come to the campus 


meeting was held on 


dress by the eminently well qualified Dr. 
Charles K. Johnson, Minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Kalamazoo, who 
gave a dispassionate address on the general 
subject “Teacher Education and Religion.” 
His wholly non-sectarian presentation drew 
attention to the salient features of the proj- 
ect. Later in the year faculry members had 
available to them such speaker-consultants 
as Dr. Chad Walsh, Beloit College; Dr. 
Louise Antz, New York University; Dr. 
Harold Schilling, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity; and Dr. Brewton Berry, Ohio State 
University. Both coordinators of the na- 
tional project, Dr. Eugene E. Dawson, and 
later Dr. A. L. Sebaly, who is on leave from 
Western Michigan College, gave generously 
of their time in assisting the local com- 
mittee, As a result of these visits by con- 
sultants, more than 100 members of the 
faculty were contacted individually or in 
academic-interest groups. 


During 1955, the work of the committee 
centered on a writing project that appeared 
under the title “Focus on Religion in 
Teacher Education.” Certain members of 
the faculty were invited to write essays in 
which they related their respective fields 
of study to the purpose of the project. The 
book was published by the AACTE and has 
been circulated widely in the United States. 

In the summer of 1955, the local com- 
mittee had the opportunity to act as host 
for the national meeting of representatives 
of all pilot institutions involved in the na- 
tional project. Since the meeting was held 
in Kalamazoo during September 5-9, it was 
possible for many local faculty members, as 
well as the clergy working with Western's 
students, to attend. Out of this experience 
came further stimulation for the progress 
of the project on the campus. 


By this time, it had become apparent that 
if the college was going to make further 
significant contributions to the study, it 
would be necessary to capitalize on the 
had been made and initiate a 
number of “sub-projects” under the leader- 
ship of an enlarged central committee. 
President therefore invited addi- 
tional members of the faculty to engage in 


gains that 


Sangren 
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the committee’s work so that in the year 
1955-56 the number involved directly rose 
to 34. This number, together with the 
cross-section of academic interest it repre- 
sents, made possible the creation of five 
sub-committees, each charged with specific 
responsibilities to develop various phases of 
the project. The names of the sub-com- 


mittees will indicate the nature of their 
work 

Subcommittee I — Workshop for Public 
School Teac hers 

Subcommittee If — Faculty Seminar 


Series 
Subcommittee — III 
Public School Teachers 
Subcommittee IV — Issues Involved in 
Teacher Education and Religion 
Subcommittee V — Attitude Develop- 
ment and Measurement. 


— Conferences for 


As a result of the work of these sub- 
committees, each with its own chairman, the 
following projects were under way: a special 
two-weeks workshop on “Education for 
Moral and Spiritual Values,” with Dr. Se- 
baly as coordinator, and resource persons 
from the three major faiths, offered during 
the post-summer session, 1956; a study of 
the attitudes of children in the campus 
school; a report on the issues involved in 
this field, followed in the spring of 1957 
by a meeting for faculty and clergy on this 
subject; and a series of conferences for pub- 
lic school teachers on the problems of reli- 
gion and public education held during the 
first two weekends of March, 1957, with 
the cooperation of the other colleges gov- 
erned by the Michigan State Board of Edu- 
cation. The conferences were held on the 
campuses of Eastern Michigan College at 
Ypsilanti, Central Michigan College at Mt. 
Pleasant, Northern Michigan College at 
Marquette, and Western Michigan College 
at Kalamazoo. Directors of Field Services 
at these colleges headed the committees 
completing plans for the conferences. The 
purpose of each conference was to discover 
what problems are faced by teachers in the 
public schools in the field of religion. A 
complete written report on the four con- 
ferences was prepared by Dr. Cornelius 








Loew, and made available to persons in at- 
tendance as well as other public school per- 
sonnel who expressed interest in this area. 
It is intended to follow these with a second 
series of conferences devoted to the con- 
sideration of the most significant problems 
raised by the teachers who attended the 
four regional meetings. 

Other projects contemplated by the sub- 
committees during 1957-58 and until the 
termination of the national project include 
a follow-up study of the enrollees in the 
1956 workshop; developing faculty seminar 
groups; planning a more detailed research 
project in attitude development and meas- 
urement; planning cooperatively with the 
Dean of the School of Education and his 
faculty an experiment through which the 
professor of religion will act as a resource 
person for certain units in selected educa- 
tion courses; devoting more general faculty 
meetings to the project; and holding a joint 
meeting with representatives of the other 
regional colleges of Michigan in the inter- 
esc of creating in these colleges an aware- 
ness of the purpose of the national project. 
During the spring of 1957, the commit- 
tee was also assured the support of the 
deans of the various schools on campus for 
collecting special information on the con- 
tent of certain courses among their depart- 
mental offerings. 


In summary, it may be observed that 
whatever success the project has achieved 
at Western Michigan College stems from 
the ideas of a committee of faculry members 
sincerely interested in exploring the rele- 
vancy of religion to subject-matter, and from 
the sympathetic support of an administra- 
tion that has always encouraged a free, ex- 
perimental approach to the study of any cur- 
ricular problem on campus. 

The project has given many faculry mem- 
bers the opportunity to focus in a critical 
way on what they are doing in the class- 
room. This, in the long run, will be pro- 
ductive of curriculum improvement, an ac- 
tivity in which no college can afford to 
stand still. We have attempted to hold our 
focus upon the reciprocal relation between 
religion and, (in the words of the purpose 
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of the national project) “other elements in 
human culture” for the good of the prospec- 
tive teacher so that he too will “be prepared 
to understand, to appreciate and to convey 
to his students the significance of religion in 
human affairs A project that promotes 
among faculry members, among the pro- 
spective they are training, and 
among the graduates as well, an under- 
standing of the role of religion in human 
affairs, is most surely a kind but firm pro- 
test against academic lethargy in a highly 
significant area 


teachers 


Conclusion 


Western Michigan College is still too 
close to the recent developments reported 
herein to draw many valid and safe con- 
clusions. If anything has been learned, it 
is that if sound religious programs develop 
at a state college, they will do so only if 
the administration and faculty accord them 
a fairly liberal atmosphere in which to grow. 
Mistakes can be made under a policy of 


experimentation, but if so, they are not 
irreparable. The hard core of the program 
can move forward even if a few aspects of 
it run into trouble now and then and must 
be lopped off. A policy of determined ob- 
structionism, however, creates a situation 
where nothing can move forward and real 
damage can be done to a program that 
should serve the religious needs of students 
and that should promote faculty interest. 

No state college, of course, should under- 
write an evangelistic type of drum-beating 
acuvity in the name of all that is holy just 
to round up converts to curricular improve- 
ment or to climb on the band wagon of an 
artificially expanded student religious pro- 
gram. 

Neither, however, should an institution 
fall into the trap of ultra conservatism 
where the “hands-off” policy advocated by 
some cannot be tempered by the sensible 
observation that no student sheds his reli- 
gious mantle on the steps of the ivy-covered 
administration building before he crosses 
the threshold to enroll. 
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EDITOR 

The readers of Religious Education may be 
interested in the correspondence which took place 
between myself and Mother Kathryn Sullivan, 
who wrote on Christian education in the January- 
February, 1957, issue of Religious Education. 

In her article Mother Sullivan reiterated fre- 
quently-asserted notions about the Jewish idea 
of love-of-neighbor. She fele that the command- 
ment in Leviticus about “loving one’s neighbor” 
referred only to other Jews, and that only with 
Jesus did the concept widen. 

I wrote to Mother Sullivan, pointing out that 
this idea is erroneous, that even the same chap- 
ter (Leviticus 19) which exhorts the Jew to 
love his as himself, contains a plea 
the stranger as himself (verse 


neighbor 
that he also love 


34). Readers of this magazine know, I am sure, 
of other Old Testament passages which breathe 
a love of the stranger, as they are aware of the 
fact that certain New Testament passages are not 
inclusive 

In reply to my letter, Mother Sullivan wrote, 
“Thank you for your kindness in writing to 
me. I shall be guided by the references to 
which you called my attention whenever I write 
on this subject.” 

I want to hail the attitude expressed by Mother 
Sullivan, and to express the hope that Religious 
Education will stimulate the quest for truth 

Yours sincerely, 
Rabbi Samuel M. Silver, 
Editor, American Judaism 














Religion and Liberal Education: The Idea of Commitment’ 


OR THE better part of two terms our 
committee came together weekly for 
extended dinner meetings. At first, our job 
was to define the scope of our investigation 
and then to assign responsibilities, but when 
the committee machinery began to roll 
smoothly the majority of our time was spent 
in discussing the relationship between re- 
ligion and liberal education. There is no 
way to indicate the buoyant optimism with 
which the group attacked the problem, nor 
the pressing pessimism which followed 
when, half-way through our labors, we fully 
realized the magnitude of the problem with 
which we were faced, and the many signifi- 
cant differences of opinion which had been 
buried in inadequately defined generaliza- 
tions. Nor can we record the alternating 
cycles of enthusiasm and despair which at- 
tended the committee's work. On certain 
points we were unable to reach a common 
conclusion and the reader will only find 
stated the various alternatives over which 
we struggled. 

It must be admitted that in one way the 
committee was not representative; from the 
start each member shared in what might be 
called a pro-religious “bias.” We all felt 
instinctively that there should be a relation- 
ship between religion and liberal education. 
Although in the forum one or two mem- 
bers contributed greatly by questioning and 
even attacking our basic assumptions, in our 
committee meetings we lacked a “devil's 
advocate” and the skeptical or atheistic 
viewpoint was left unrepresented. 

The committee felt that its first job was 
to reach an agreement about the unique 
content and purpose of liberal education. 
To this end, each member studied the Har- 
vard Report, General Education in a Free 
Society, and other relevant material, most 
notably, A. N. Whitehead’s The Aims of 


Education. On the basis of our reading 


This article is Chapter 1 of the Harvard Student 
Council Committee Report and is printed by spe 
cial permission. The report has tive chapters and 
a summary 





and subsequent discussions, we formulated 
the following statement of our thoughts on 
liberal education without any consideration 
of their religious implications. 


Liberal Education is an imaginative con- 
sideration of learning which has as its purpose 
the fulfillment of the individual's potential 
and the development of an active and respon- 
sible attitude to life. 

1) The imaginative 

learning 

Liberal education is a joint confrontation 
by the student and teacher of those issues, 
ideas, and discoveries which have made a dif- 
ference in men’s lives. It involves an investi- 
gation of those convictions which have mo- 
tivated their action and the ideals to which 
they have been committed, viewed from an 
historical perspective. But it is equally a con- 
sideration of man's continuing need for an 
ideal, his quest for Truth, seen as a vital and 
personal problem affecting the student in all 
phases of his own life. 

We have chosen this phrase of Alfred 
North Whitehead’s to describe such an en- 
counter because it suggests an attitude which 
we appreciate. The role of the teacher is that 
of a catalyst, and it is precisely because of this 
that the term “imaginative” applies to his 
function. His job is to effect the contact be- 
tween the student and the subject matter, his 
method and his responsibility is to foment 
those “moments of heightened insight, rare 
experiences of great excitement,” of which 
President Pusey speaks. It is in such 
moments that the relevancy of education to 
life becomes apparent, and it is the influence 
of such teachers which engenders that en- 
thusiasm for education in the broadest sense 
— the realization that these issues and ideas 
still do make a difference. 

However, the student will not long live in 
an academic. community, and will rarely, after 
graduation, have the benefit of such a teacher. 
He will either have to confront these issues 
without the benefit of a catalyst or admit 
that they really are not relevant after all. If 
joint confrontation is the process, individual 
confrontation is the goal. “Rare experiences 
of great excitement,” then, are not enough, 
and liberal education has the greater respon- 
sibility of producing disciplined and creative 
minds, capable of confronting ideas and issues 
alone. 


of 


consideration 


2) 


The fulfillment of individual poten- 
tial 
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Not only is the individual different from 
his neighbors, he is something in himself. 
It is very much the job of a liberal education 
to encourage in each person the discovery of 
this “something,” and then to stimulate that 
self-confidence which will enable him to 
utilize his gifts to his own best advantage and 
that of others. Without self-discovery the 
person cannot himself in either time 
and ideals which he must 
remain abstractions. Without self- 
confidence, and creative thinking 
tends to remain unformulated and unarticu- 
lated, Within the con- 
text of personality, however, creative thinking 
becomes a force 


adjust 
or space the issue 
confront 


original 
of no use to anyone 


and can be the basis for those 
ideally, must make. 
then, should strive to de- 
velop the man who is at home with himself, 


who can adjust to situations when adjustment 
| 


decisions which each 


Liberal education 


t who is not afraid or unable 
to look inward for that authority which he 


must follow 


is requires 


This ts the man who is ready 
to “elect for life.” 
The development of an active and 
responsible attitude to life 
If man be free he must want to be 
free, and must constantly reassert this choice 
In a 


is to 
society which purports to be free, re- 
sponsibility gives to “freedom” an often-over- 
looked positive implication. Each man must 
be willing able to make those funda- 
mental decisions which shape his life. These 
fundamental! constitute the most 
profound commitment a man can make. The 
terms are an individual matter, but the 
universal. As men have con- 
stantly striven for the Truth, so must each 
strive to make the Truth, as he sees it, ap- 
plicable to his own life 


an i 


decisions 
necessity 158 


Liberal education 
cannot prescribe the conditions of the Good 
Life, but the individual who is its product 
can. This seems to be important. To us, it 
is sO important that we consider it the culmi- 
nation and summation of education. 


The Nature and Content of Commitment 


The religious orientation of the commit- 
tee is unmistakably evident in the above 
statement, especially in 
which the 


three in 
“Truth” and “Commit- 
ment” are used, perhaps a little recklessly. 
The committec 


section 


rerms 


was soon aware that it had 
not discussed these concepts adequately, and 
many additional hours were spent thrashing 


over the idea of commitment. To some 


members, “Commitment” had an exclusively 


religious connotation. They felt that the 
only true and lasting commitment was a 


God-centered one. Others gave the term a 
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broader construction and felt that commit- 
ment was not necessarily defined by its con- 
tent. To these, the value of commitment 
lies in the act itself, in the dedication of 
the individual to a principle or set of prin- 
ciples, whatever they might be. We all 
agree that commitment is an active, personal 
affirmation of ultimate worth. It is active 
in that it affects one’s everyday response in 
a consistent manner; personal as opposed to 
socially demanded; it is an affirmation 
which is consciously understood; w/timate 
as opposed to instrumental or temporary; it 
is concerned with worth in that it is a judg- 
ment of value rather than fact. Thus com- 
mitment embodies, for us, both intellectual 
grasp of meaning and emotional adherence 
to value. 

Commitment is important to a man’s full 
development. It calls forth the best in him, 
overcoming the lethargy of indecision and 
the confusion of unclear goals. Psycho- 
logically, it invigorates and empowers. By 
giving significance to knowledge, commit- 
ment heightens the excitement of ideas in 
a way unknown to the individual lacking 
deeply felt values. In short, it is the link 
between academic learning and purposeful 
living 

The has a central 
place in the theory of the liberal university. 
Liberal education is the education of free 
men, and must teach men how to be free. 
The free man must be able to discern and 


idea of « ommitment 


evaluate independently, and this is impossi- 
ble without some basic understanding of 
ultimate worth. Unless he has conceptions 
of worth which he has chosen, his judg- 
ments will be based on standards imposed 
An un 


clear understanding of ultimate ends 1s fre- 


from without and he is not free 


quently the cause of the misuse of means; 
this is as true in private as in public life 
Only the man who understands the roots 
of his own thinking and has investigated 
the assumptions of his judgments can be 
counted on to act responsibly, and only a 
man who understands himself in this way 
IS part 


can act with the confidence which 


of realizing his individual potential. 


We believe that the person who con- 
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sxiously assesses his actions and judgments 
in a sincere and critical way is more likely 
to act wisely than one who does not. This 
does not mean, however, that we are un- 
aware of the real danger that self-analysis 
can become an obsession and a deterrent to 
action. The formation of commitment, in 
a sensitive person, can lead to indecision as 
well as decision. Enervating self-conscious- 
ness, however, is part of the process leading 
to commitment, rather than a byproduct of 
commitment. It accompanies that inner 
turmoil at the time when a hierarchy of 
values is being established, that time of con- 
fusion which some educators feel is a valua- 
ble manifestation of liberal education. 
When the inner discipline, the essence of 
commitment, is established, anxious self- 
analysis can Cease, 


The committee was concerned with the 
possibility that commitment might restrict 
openmindedness and close off certain areas 
for investigation. Historically, it is true 
that bigotry and blindness in individuals or 
groups has frequently been associated with 
strong commitments of one sort or another. 
To some members of the committee, how- 
ever, narrowness and prejudice are more the 
result of unexamined beliefs, made strong 
not by comprehended commitment, but by 
norms enforced and reinforced by social 
pressures. Vicious commitments, they say, 
do not occur in men who examine honestly 
the nature of their most moving ideals and 
compare these fairly with the values which 
have motivated other committed individuals. 
These rnembers feel that the greatest men of 
history have been strongly committed and 
yet have retained wide vision and broad 
sympathies. They have found that kind of 
commitment which brings the freedom of 
directed effort and consistent judgment, 
while remaining open to consideration of 
new evidence. 


Other members maintained that it is im- 
portant to discuss the content as well as the 
act of commitment if bigotry is to be 
avoided. Around the question of content 
centered some of our warmest discussions. 
We all agreed in opposing certain mis- 
placed commitments. We all could discern 
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the difference berween a Hitler and a 
Schweitzer and agreed which was good and 
which bad. However, some stated, such a 
distinction is a post facto judgment based 
on superimposed standards of good and evil. 
These members, concerned with the content 
of commitment, suggested that the true re- 
ligious commitment, the God-centered com- 
mitment, demands open-mindedness and 
tolerance of its adherents. They held that 
the conviction that absolute values do exist, 
but only on an ultimate plane, leads to dedi- 
cation but not fanacticism. 

These two positions were -never recon- 
ciled, but, as can be seen by our statement 
on liberal education, the relationship of 
commitment to liberal education is not af- 
fected greatly by this disagreement. 


Commitment and Liberal Education 


To a large degree, most of an individual’s 
values are already shaped before he arrives 
at college, and the four years spent there 
are not of primary importance in determin- 
ing the moral structure of his character. 
Previous influences which all share; the 
home, the church, the school, and the human 
relationships derived from these institutions, 
seem to be the important moral influences 
on a person's behavior. The results of our 
questionnaire demonstrated that there are 
few “conversions” at college either to skepti- 
cism or religious faith. Perhaps, then, since 
the University can little affect ultimate 
values, it should not be concerned about 
commitment 

The Committee agrees that these are 
powerful arguments, however, we do not 
believe that they justify disregard of the stu- 
dent's thinking about fundamental issues. 
Traditionally, the creed of liberal education 
states that the unexamined life is not worth 
living. We wish to register a limited be- 
lief in this credo. We agree that, in most 
cases, men are better for having scrutinized 
what they hold to be true, although the 
power of this argument is vitiated by the 
multitudes of people who live happy, effec- 
tive and good lives without thoughtful self- 
examination of the kind liberal education 
encourages; in any case, when the student 


-enters the university, his needs change. Once 
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he has learned to challenge ideas and to 
demand rational understanding, any part of 
his world view which is to remain vital 
must survive this same kind of scrutiny. 
Ideas which are not examined are more 
likely to atrophy in an educated man than 
in one who has not come to appreciate the 
standards of disciplined thinking. If a stu- 
dent is to retain a living commitment, the 
university must expose him to new possi- 
bilities for commitment, or enable him to 
examine and understand the ideas he brings 
with him. A traditional sense of worth 
which has ossified or decayed and is not 
part of a person's effective intellectual 
equipment cannot be termed a commit- 
ment. 


Course work can enliven a student's sense 
of the importance of questions of ultimate 
meaning, and introduce him to the thinking 
of other men who have dealt with the 
same problems. It can open up new al- 
ternatives and strike the issues more lucidly. 
A broader view of the world and the forces 
at play in it can give life and significance 


to profound questions which otherwise re- 


main abstract and academic. The results of 
our questionnaire demonstrated students’ 
concern about questions of ultimate value; 
if disciplined thinking is ever to be of help, 
it should be able to assist in these problems 
which are of great personal relevance. 
Fundamental beliefs can be affected by ra- 
tional argument, and, according’ to the ques- 
tionnaire, many students are aware of some 
change of this nature taking place. Course 
work should not be considered negligible 
in its effect on the deepest thinking of the 
undergraduate. While it may not affect 
established habits, we believe that, in the 
long run, any basic shift in his view of the 
world stimulated by academic work will be 
traced in decisions he makes, and will shape 
the direction of his growth. 


Moreover, the new beliefs generated here 
are not formed altogether haphazardly. 
While many faiths are discussed in the class 
room, the University nurtures a vague but 
pungent faith of its own. This undefined 
credo is the joint product of the strong 
minds which compose the heart of the uni- 


versity, minds still at work and others 
which have made their contributions and 
passed from the scene. It is a product both 
of contemporary progress and traditional 
accumulation. Today it can be characterized 
roughly as humanitarian, democratic, and 
scientific; but no matter how general, any- 
one who lives in this community for four 
years imbibes of it. The total impact of 
experience at Harvard does recommend cer- 
tain values. It does not leave entirely form- 
less in the hands of students, the materials 
for the creation of the Good Life. 

If the University can play a part in the 
development of the commitments of its 
students, what is to be its course? How can 
it achieve the aims of liberal education as 
we conceive them? Before discussing these 
questions, it is mecessary to specify what 
is meant by the term “University.” It is 
often referred to, in books of educational 
theory, as a mystical corporate body that in 
some undefined fashion communicates one 
thing or another. We do nor deny that 
there is a spirit of ethos about the Univer- 
sity that, in some ways, is more important 
than the actions of any one group, but for 
the purposes of this discussion we would 
like to treat it as a collection of groups of 
individuals with certain functions, and ad- 
dress ourselves to each of them in turn. The 
natural division consists of three groups: 
the administration, the faculty, and the stu- 
dents. 


1. The Administration 


By the administration we refer to the 
President, the Deans, the department heads, 
and the Faculty when it sits as a body; in 
short, all the policy makers and executives. 
The administration can affect liberal educa- 
tion in three essential ways: by the subject 
matter it chooses to offer in courses, by the 
kinds of men it appoints to be teachers, and 
by the relationships it contrives between 
students and teachers. 

In General Education in a Free Society, 
the University departs from an earlier be- 
lief that its primary aim is to gather a body 
of scholars who can seek truth in an un- 
fetrered way, and that pedagogic functions 
are of secondary importance. While not 
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negating the importance of the scholar’s 
quest, the Harvard Report recommends that 
the University take a positive hand in de- 
termining the content of courses offered to 
students. The Report states that students 
should be introduced to the humanitarian 
and democratic tradition of western civili- 
zation, and should gain skill in the art of 
disciplined and critical thinking. These 
aims have shaped the General Education 
program at Harvard, as well as many de- 
partmental offerings. 


We would add to these aims of the Uni- 
versity the importance of teaching radical 
thinking in the classical sense of the word; 
thinking that goes to the root and uncovers 
the fundamental assumptions of man’s 
thought. Too often critical thinking, at 
least as interpreted by undergraduates, 
merely looks for logical flaws. Radical 
thinking emphasizes the importance of un- 
derstanding and evaluating the bases on 
This 
concept is not disregarded in the Harvard 
Report, but we wish to emphasize it. We 
believe that all types of thought eventually 
arrive at the point where an assumption 
must be accepted on faith, and this bound- 
ary should be fully explored. Only then 
does the student realize the meaning of “ulti- 
mate,” and only then can he examine the 
inner structure of his thought. In this con- 
nection, all courses and fields can contrib- 
ute to the student's search for a fundamental 
commitment. Insofar as he understands 
both the substructure and superstructure of 
a particular world view, he is able to make 
an intelligent and enduring commitment. 


which a logical structure is built 


If the University accepts the importance 
of thinking about the ultimate meaning of 
life, religion certainly deserves a place in 
the curriculum. In the first place, religious 
thought deals directly with questions of 
faith and ultimate meaning. It recommends 
in overarching scheme of life that lends sig- 
nificance to much of man’s experience, and 
suggests criteria which divide good and evil. 
The University need not endorse religious 
truth any more than it officially stamps its 
approval on any other claimant to truth. 


However, the fact that religion treats life 


whole, and proposes conceptions of ultimate 
worth which have vitalized the thinking and 
lives of many, suggest it as an effective 
avenue for approaching ultimate questions. 
A large portion of undergraduates feel that 
they need some sort of religious orientation 
in order to achieve a fully mature phi- 
losophy of life. More than sixty percent 
of the people answering the questionnaire 
expressed this view. Since undergraduates 
are concerned about these questions, to neg- 
lect them is to fail to apply education at the 
point where disciplined thought is most 
clearly desired and needed. 

Our argument at this point is not for 
courses on religion as such, but as a means 
by which be en- 
couraged. We recommend courses in re- 
ligion because they seem to provide a 
natural and easy way of approaching funda- 
mental questions and stimulating students 
to consider the relevance of their education 
to their lives. Probably some courses on 
religion might never approach this level of 
thought 


radical thinking can 


A course in textual criticism, for 
instance, might never get beyond the tech- 
niques of the biblical scholar. Although it 
can be recommended on its own merits, such 
a course would not serve the purpose at 
hand; it would not talk about those elements 
which compose a commitment to ultimate 
worth. 

Courses approach subject matter in this 
radical way only if the teacher is himself 
profound. The administration vitally affects 
the level of thinking of the undergraduate 
through the kind of men it appoints to its 
faculty. For most students, the way in 
which a subject is presented is of equal, 
and perhaps greater, importance than the 
subject matter itself. Certainly all faculty 
members do not have to be philosophers or 
even profound in every case, but the pres- 
ence of many men on the faculty who are 
personally concerned about questions of ulti- 
mate value and meaning stimulates students 
to consider seriously the same questions. 

Finally, the faculty-student relationships 
which the structure of the University en- 
courages have a bearing on the likelihood of 
students thinking deeply with personal en- 
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thusiasm about profund questions. One of 
the most exciting educational experiences 
of an undergraduate comes when he is in- 
fected with some of the passion with which 
a professional scholar regards his subject. 
A rare professor can transmit this across the 
lectern. More frequently it is communi- 
cated in tutorial or in personal discussions 
between the teacher and student. Most pro- 
fessors are radical thinkers in the best sense 
‘ of the word. Most of them have a personal 
commitment, but this is rarely realized by 
the undergraduate who sees them only when 
they are trying to be “objective.” Conse- 
quently, students frequently receive the im- 
pression that this noncommitted, objective 
stance is the only one that is scholarly and 
scientific. Hence they may think that they 
should try to maintain it all of the time, 
even when commitment is in order. If the 
University can arrange for students to know 
their professors more informally, they will 
learn that the life of the mind can be fruit- 
fully integrated with the life of the spirit. 
2 The Fa ulty 

Most of what has been discussed thus far 
among the measures the administration can 
take to help students think radically aims at 
turning up the fundamental issues which 
form the intellectual content of commit- 
ment. More important in the formation of 
a strong and purposeful commitment is an 
involvement which lends force 
and endurance to the choice of the mind. 
In this connection, the human, psychological 
aspects of a mature man teaching younger 
men have an important bearing. Professors 
represent values which most undergraduates 
rank highly: intelligence and _ erudition. 
They are usually personally admirable men, 
and in the class room they often stand as 
unchallenged experts in the subjects they 
are discussing. As authorities in their fields 
their judgments are highly respected, if not 
accepted as final pronouncements of abso- 


emotional 


lute truth 

While some teachers may despair that 
such a non-intellectual relationship exists 
with their students, nonetheless it is there. 
Realistically, then, the problem facing each 
teacher is how to use this influence so that 
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it becomes a positive force and one that 
does not strangle independent thought. 
From this problem we evolve the truly 
crucial question: how can the professor 
make the materials of his course relevant 
to the lives of his students? 


We do not believe that the teacher should 
explain openly the importance of commit- 
ment at crucial points of the course. If the 
importance of what he is saying is not im- 
plied by the evidence and reasoning he 
brings to bear, then any exhortation will be 
shrugged off. Furthermore, it may be 
dangerous to assert the importance of de- 
cision about a specific issue. If this need 
is underscored strenuously, some students 
will cast about desperately for an answer to 
the problems raised by the professor and ac- 
cept a solution which is not really their own. 
This solution, not being autonomous, is 
compelling only as long as no greater out- 
ward force is brought to bear, and it can- 
not really be called the commitment of a 
free man. The teacher should encourage 
students to come to grips with large issues 
by demonstrating their relevance to life, but 
he need not admonish them. This distinc- 
tion is part of the difficult difference be- 
tween preaching and teaching. 


The professor must decide whether his 
own viewpoint or opinion should be made 


explicit. We think that it is important that 
the teacher's position be made known, al- 
though an unnatural confession of faith is 
certainly not necessary, and his personal 
position is relevant only if it is closely con- 
nected with the subject matter of the course. 
It is indeed possible that if the teacher re- 
veals his own position, he will bend all the 
immature minds in the class room to con- 
form to his thinking. The best way to 
avoid this danger and to make it possible 
for undergraduates to think independently, 
is not to be objective where objectivity is 
actually impossible, but to label opinion as 
opinion and encourage independent judg- 
ment by providing a balance of conflicting 
views. 

The so-called objective stance carries the 
further danger touched on before. If sus- 
pended judgment is connected with a schol- 
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arly approach, students may remain sus- 
pended until they leave the academic com- 
munity, and then revert to earlier social 
norms or unthinkingly adopt new ones 
offered them by the society they enter. 
Lives of professors as much as their thought 
influence the actions of students. If it is 
known that teachers have made commit- 
ments, albeit intelligently and after con- 
sideration of many options, then students 
are more likely to make sound independent 
commitments in the same way. 

Perhaps the most crucial way in which 
a teacher can affect the thinking of his 
students is in the organization of the course 
material. This is especially true in the 
broad survey courses which liberal arts col- 
leges are increasingly adopting to meet the 
needs of liberal education. Indeed, it is to 
this type of course that our remarks are 
especially directed, for, as the questionnaire 
indicates, it is in this type of course that 
the vastness and scope of human achieve- 
ment is presented to the student. Usually, 
such courses are offered to students in their 
first years at college, when not only the 
ideas are new, but the idea of thinking 
about them is also new. In most elementary 
humanities courses at Harvard, instructors 
employ the historical method of presenting 
material. This has many advantages, but 
also an important disadvantage. While it 
is true that this is the most efficient way 
of demonstrating the development of wes- 
tern Civilization, and the evolution of mod- 
ern consciousness, the historical method 
tends, by its nature, to separate the great 
achievements of the past from the student. 
Because it is treated as a stepping-stone, a 
great work of literature is not presented in 
its immediacy to the student. We feel that 
such a work should not only be understood 
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for its value in a past historical context, 
but for its significance to human existence 
outside of any certain time. It must be 
understood in its own terms and in its rela- 
tionship to universal human values. Great 
ideas, the creations of men’s minds and 
spirits are as much alive today as in the 
time of their origin, and their continuing 
vital nature should be appreciated by stu- 
dents. The professor should make every 
effort to organize his course in such a way 
that the relevancy of the material is ap- 
parent. Only in this way does education 
become the imaginative consideration of 
learning. 


3. The Student 


Commitment must finally be personal. 
Each student must seek his own. The fac- 
ulty and administration can give some un- 
derstanding of the elements out of which 
commitments are formed by presenting al- 
ternative avenues to the Good Life. How- 
ever, the final responsibility rests with the 
student. Only he can relate course work to 
personal experience. Only he can choose. 
By perceiving the issues which are of uni- 
versal significance to human existence, the 
lives and thoughts of other men and other 
times become useful to him «s he strives to 
lead an active and responsible life. 

Hard thought on questions of ultimate 
value is required of each. While commit- 
ments are made carefully, slowly, and often 
painfully, the educated man will not be 
afraid of them. The alternatives presented 
to him are many and varied. Thoughtful 
learning and radical thinking will enable 
him to relate his education to himself, and 
he will have a growing sense of purpose and 
direction as he makes the fundamental de- 
cisions around which his life is shaped. 














SIGNIFICANT EVIDENCE 


Ernest M. Ligon 
Professor of Psychology, Union College 


William A. Koppe 
Research Associate, Union College 


The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of the rele- 
vant signsficant research in the general field of psychology. Its smplications for 
methods and materials in religious education are clear. Religious educators may 
well take advantage of every new finding in scientific research. 

Each abstract or group is preceded by an evaluation and interpretative com- 
ment, which aims to guide the reader in understanding the research reported. 

All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and used 
by permission of that periodical. The abstract number is Volume 31, Number 1, 


February 1957. 


ABSTRACTS ON CHILDHOOD 
AND ADOLESCENCE 


Three resources to bring up to date in- 
formation on age-level characteristics. 


652. Pinneau, Samuel R. (U. California, Berke- 
ley), & Jones, Harold E. MENTAL DEVELOP- 
MENT IN INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD AND MEN- 
TAL ABILITIES IN ADULT LIFE. Rev. educ. Res., 
1955, 25, 415-437. — This survey considers 
studies on mental development in childhood and 
adolescence, as well as longitudinal studies which 
yield data on age changes later in the life span of 
those who had been tested in earlier years. Re- 
search showed much attention to the consistency of 
test performance at various ages, to factors related 
to changes in test performance, the impact of en- 
vironmental variables on mental development, the 
role of emotional and motivational factors, and the 
nature of IQ changes. Other topics on which 
much research was done include group and indi- 
vidual differences, analyses of test performance of 
institutional and defective children, and studies of 
different socio-economic and ethnic groups. Bibli- 
ography of 123 titles W. W. Brickman. 


654. Anderson, Harold H. (Michigan State U., 
E. Lansing), Hanley, Charles, & Hurley, John R 
PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT IN INFANCY AND 
THE PRESCHOOL YEARS. Rev. educ. Res., 1955, 
25, 453-468 The 95 studies reviewed in this 
article indicate that research during 1952-1955 
was mainly concerned with the relation of child- 
rearing practices to demographic differences and 
to development: mother-child, father-child, and 
sibling relationships; frustration and aggression; 
and such miscellaneous problems as adjustment, 
behavior disorders, prematurity, and hospitaliza- 
tion. The study of early personality formation is 
very much in need of “the development and refine- 


ment of measuring instruments adequate for the 
testing of the mumerous and provocative hy- 
potheses the literature abundantly provides.” The 
more effective projective devices and play therapy 
offer some promise. — W. W. Brickman. 


680. Meredith, Cameron W. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.). PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT DURING CHILDHOOD AND ADO- 
LESCENCE. Rev. educ. Res., 1955, 25, 469-476. 
— Between 1952 and 1955, psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, sociologists, and anthropologists have 
done much work on personality and social de- 
velopment. The diversity of the approaches sug- 
guests an interdisciplinary study of this field. The 
present survey reviews 63 publications on ado- 
lescence, juvenile delinquency, sociometric studies, 
the relation of social and other factors in academic 
success, and evaluative techniques. WV. W. 
Brickman. 


The complexity of adolescence is obvious 
in these two abstracts. These investigators 
have little faith in so-called simple theories. 


670. Horrocks, John E. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus). WHAT IS ADOLESCENCR? Education, 1955, 
76, 218-221, The author discusses five com- 
mon factors: (1) adolescence is a time of physical 
development and growth that forms a continuous 
pattern common to the race but peculiar to the 
individual; (2) adolescence tends to be a time of 
intellectual expansion and development, and aca- 
demic experience; (4) adolescence tends to be time 
of developrnent and evaluation of values; (4) ado- 
lescence is a time of seeking as an individual; and 
(5) adolescence is a time when group relationships 
become of major omportance S. M. Amatora 

662. Edwards, Vera C. (Jennie D. Porter Junior 
High Sch., Cincinnati, O.). THR ADOLESCENT 
GIRL. J. hum. Relat., 1955, 34 (2), 26-40. — 
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“Adolescence is often viewed with alarm because 
of the complexity, vagueness and indeterminable 
nature of its problems. Some feel that the diffi- 
culty of this period originates in the biological 
processes, while others argue that adolescence could 
be essentially uneventful and less hazardous if our 
society made a different set of demands upon our 
youth It is the view of this writer that the 
difficulties of adolescence are rooted in no one 
factor but rather in multiple form in the organism 
and in society.” Implications are presented for 
work with adolescent girls. — E. P. Hollander. 


According to this investigator, the child 
is not as concerned with how much atten- 
tion he gets as he is with how available it 
is 


666. Gewirtz, Jacob L. (U. Chicago, Ill.). THREE 
DETERMINANTS OF  ATTENTION-SEEKING — IN 
YOUNG CHILDREN. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child De- 
velopm., 1954, 19 (2), 48 p. — In the experi- 
mental situation 56 children, 28 boys and 28 
gitls between 4 years 0 months and 5 years 7 
months, painted at an easel as long as they wished 
in the presence of an adult. More attention- 
getting behavior and glances at the .05S level were 
employed by the children under the condition of 
“Low Availability” of the adult. Boys directed 
more attention-seeking behavior to women than to 
men at the .O1 level. Although the girls directed 
more such behavior to men, the difference was 
not statistically significant. 38 references mi: ©. 
Templin 


Habit patterns such as those related to 
reading correspond closely to parents’ habits. 
However, in some areas, the child’s peer 
groups form attitudes. 


685. Rosen, Bernard C. (U. Connecticut, Storrs). 
CONFLICTING GROUP MEMBERSHIP: A STUDY OF 
PARENT-PEER GROUP CROSS-PRESSURES Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1955, 20, 155-161 The entire uni- 


verse, 50, of Jewish high school age boys and 
girls in a small city were questioned regarding 
their religious attitudes and membership groups 


A significant relationship was found between the 
adolescents’ attitudes and the uttides of their 
familial-peer groups. When the attitudes of the 
family and the peer group were in conflict, the 
attitudes of the adolescents tended to agree with the 
attitudes of whichever was the reference group, as 
determined by independent criteria. On the whole, 
the peer group tended to exert more influence 
H. E. Yuker 

1635. Florander, Jesper. (Denmark's Pedagogi- 
cal Institute, Copenhagen). BORNS SERIELAEN- 
ING ET FORSOG PA EN BELYSNING AF ARSAGS- 
PORHOLDENE. (CHILDREN’S READING OF COMICS, 
AN ATTEMPT TO EXPLORE CAUSATIVE FACTORS. ) 
Nord. Psykol., 1955, 7, 188-211 14 boys and 
16 girls of a fifth grade in the public school in 
Copenhagen were studied during 6 hours of free 
reading, where they could choose from 74 good 
books, 30 poor books, 17 ordinary magazines, 8 
poorer magazines, and 22 comic books. There was 
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a perfect negative relationship between quality of 
reading materials and the extent to which it was 
chosen, from 54% for good books to 100% for 
comic books, boys exceeding the girls. Comic 
book readers differed from the others only with 
respect to personality and reading habits at home. 
Their reading of comics was considered sympto- 
matic of maladjustment as well as a habit acquired 
from their parents. 134 short case studies; 16 refer- 
ences. — B. Karlsen. 


Il. ABSTRACTS RELATED TO 
EDUCATION OF THE CHILD 


These three resources provide some in- 
sights relating to the personality growth of 
widely differing children. 


690. Schreiber, Flora Rhetas YOUR CHILD'S 
SPEECH: A PRACTICAL GUIDE FOR PARENTS FOR 
THE FIRST FIVE YEARS. New York: G. P. Put- 


nam's Sons, 1956. 256 p. $3.50. — The first 
section is a resume of the normal growth and de- 
velopment of speech and language in the context 
of the general development of the child, stressing 
both environmental and maturational factors. Sec- 
tion II contains a chapter on each year, 1 to 5, in 
which speech and language development normal 
for that year is explored along with suggestions for 
stimulating growth at each level. Section III has 
chapters describing and suggesting how parents can 
meet the problems of the “slow” developer, the 
“poor” developer (the child with speech defects), 
and the other various atypical developers classed as 
gifted. Recommended readings are included. — 
R. Schaef. 


695. Valentine, C. W. THE NORMAL CHILD AND 
SOME OF HIS ABNORMALTIES. Baltimore, Md.: 
Penguin Books, 1956. 291 p. 85c. -—— “This book 
has been written ... to answer a question of great 
concern to parents and teachers today: Is this child 
‘normal’ or shall I take him to the clinic?” In 
14 chapters, this question is dealt with by describ- 
ing child development and behavior in these 
areas: the meaning of “normality”; abnormalities 
in “ordinary” children; play impulses; self-asser- 
tion, anger, and aggression; sympathy; affectional 
relations with parents; sex; fears; motivational and 
environmental influences; imitation and suggesti- 
bility; social development at school; morals and 
ideals; intelligence; special abilities and interests; 
adolescence. 114-item bibliography. — F. Costin. 


1711. Havighurst, Robert J., Stivers, Eugene, and 
DeHaan, Robert F. (U. Chicago, Ill.). A SURVEY 
OF THE EDUCATION OF GIFTED CHILDREN. Suppl. 
educ. Monogr., 1955, No. 83, vi, 114 p. — Criteria 
for a good program of education for gifted chil- 
dren are given together with examples showing 
how five criteria are met. Relationships between 
types of programs for gifted children and types of 
communities are traced. The survey includes sum- 
maries of programs in 45 schools, school systems, 
and projects for gifted children. These exemplify 
the major details, showing what is actually done 
to assist talented youth. 54 references. — §. M. 
Amatora 














Religious Books from Prentice Hall... 


UNDERSTANDING THE OLD TESTAMENT 


by BERNHARD W. ANDERSON, Ph.D., B.D., Dean and Professor of 
Biblical Theology, The Theological School, Drew University 


An exposition of the history of Israel's faith, from the time of Abraham to the 
eve of the Christian era. The outline of the book follows the major chapters of 
Israel's history, but goes beyond the chronicling of events (which is usually called 
history’) to an understanding of Israel's life story. Toward this end each 
chapter weaves together literary, archaeological, and theological considerations, 
with the interest centered on the community of Israel, the unique events of of its 
history, and its confession of faith. While the primary concern is to give an 
exposition of Israel's faith, the discussion rests upon the best critical scholarship, 
as influenced by the revival of biblical theology, and takes into account the ques- 
tions of the rwentieth-century student. 


551 pp. 6” x 9” Published 1957 Text price $5.95 


UNDERSTANDING THE NEW TESTAMENT 


by HOWARD CLARK KEE, Ph.D., Theological Sch., Drew Univer- 
sity, and FRANKLIN W. YOUNG, Ph.D., Episcopal Theological Sem- 
inary of the Southwest 


Prepared at the request of the National Council on Religion in Higher Education 
who felt that the ume had come for a new text which would incorporate the 
newer insights and concerns of recent biblical and theological studies. 
Combines appreciation of historical and literary concerns with an appreciation 
for the faith that created the New Testament community and gave the occasion 
for the writing of the New Testament. Develops an understanding of the life 
situations out of which each of the books of the New Testament emerged. Goes 
on to an appreciation of the meaning of the book, both in itself, and as it relates 
to the whole thought of the New Testament community. The authors’ views 
represent in a general way the theological movement that has revived interest in 
biblical theology. 


492 pp. 6” x 9” Published 1957 Text price $5.95 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ETHICS: Exerting Christian Influence 


by ALBERT TERRILL RASMUSSEN, Ph.D., Professor, Social Ethics 
and Society of Religion, Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


This text treats ethics in its relationship to social policy and decision within the 
framework of social dynamics. From the first chapter which presents the Chris 
tian Faith as one of decision and action in response to God and the claims of 
neighbor, to the concluding chapter, which discusses the ways in which the 
Christian and the church can enter the process of decision and influence in four 
great areas, Dr. Rasmussen shows how faith and a realistic understanding of 
social facts are the two requirements which must be combined in Christian social 
ethics 


318 pp. 5%” x 8%” Published 1956 Text price $4.00 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


id PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Progress Against Prejudice. By ROBERT ROOT. 
New York: Friendship Press, 1957. 165 pages. 
Cloth $2.50, Paper $1.25. 

In times like these, when almost daily reports 
from the halls of Congress and from all sections of 
our country and particularly from Virginia and 
the Deep South make one very skeptical as to 
whether any real progress is being made in eradi- 
cating racial prejudice, the reading of Robert 
Root's Progress Against Prejudice gives one a re- 
newed hope that men and women influenced by 
the Hebrew Prophets and by the life and teachings 
of Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth, are making 
real gains in eradicating prejudice from the hearts 
and souls and institutions of our American people. 

The concrete illustrations of how individuals, in- 
fluenced by the teaching “that Christians love 
one another” and by specific examples of Chris- 
tians carrying out “integrated” programs in face 
of vigorous opposition, have gone out and done 
likewise, are bound to lift the spirits of all who 
have become disheartened (and who has not at 
times) and to give us an assurance that the “Prom- 
ised Land” where in brotherhood and justice 
shall reign is not so far off. 

The author does not minimize the many diffi- 
culties and barriers that are preventing full com- 
pliance with the Gospel and with the Law, as far 
as the historic May 17, 1954 decision of the U.S. 
Supreme Court outlawing segregated schools and 
the other decisions outlawing other discrimina- 
tory practices are concerned. 

He makes it plain that the Gospel and these 
decisions must be implemented at the local 
church or “grass roots” level by individual and 
group actions of men and women who have be- 
come convinced that in God's sight all persons, 
irrespective of race, creed, color or national origin, 
are His sons and daughters and deserve to be 
treated as such. 

May the Church and the labor movement be 
equal to this task! — Charles C. Webber, Ameti- 
can Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Representative for Religious Rela- 
tions, Washington, D. C. 
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Mysticism: Christian and Buddhist. By DAISETZ 
TERITARO SUZUKI. Vol. 12 of World Perspec- 
tive Series. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1957. 214 pages. $3.50. 

For the English speaking world there has been 
no more indefatigable writer on the subject of 
Zen Buddhism than Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. Essays 
by this distinguished Japanese scholar fill numer- 
ous volumes. In the present work he presents 
further essays to point ouc similar, if not identical, 
insights in both Christian and Buddhist mystical 
literature. Examples are drawn chiefly from Meis- 
ter Eckhart and from writings in the Zen and Shin 
Sects of Japanese Buddhism. Emphasis falls on 
the experience of “living in the light of eternity,” 
a primary experience of reality as it is, which goes 


beyond the sphere of conventional distinctions and 
interpretations, Mystics, both Eastern and Western, 
have known this experience, though ordinary folk 
do not enter such a realization without a radical 
change of outlook. 

Two of the essays which appear as Appendices 
to Section One of the book relate less clearly to 
the main subject. One is on Transmigration, from 
a Mahayanist or Great Vehicle point of view. The 
other, on Crucifixion and Enlightenment, is in- 
tended to bring out the difference between the 
ultimate symbols of Christianity and Buddhism. 
Neither is concerned with the mediating element 
of mystical insight into reality, though each has its 
own quality of interest. 

Readers unacquainted with Buddhism will find 
this a rather difficult “first book” to read. Those 
familiar with Western mystical literature will find 
suggestive parallels in the Eastern writings. Those 
with knowledge of the varied literature of Bud- 
dhism will be grateful to Dr. Suzuki for his fresh 
translations from Rennyo's Letters and Saichi's 
Journals. These give intimate glimpses into the 
Amidst type of Buddhistic piety, delicately convey- 
ing spirit as well as letter of its heart-felt moods. 
— Clarence H. Hamilton, Visiting Professor, 
Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 
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The Faith and Modern Error. 
MIRES. New York; The Macmillan Company, 
1956. 145 pages. $3.00. 

The following sentences describe the basic posi- 
tion of the author. ‘The Gospels are shot through 
with the sheen of the supernatural . . . The world 
is at war with the faith to which we are pledged 
(page 28).” The first part of the quotation sets 
forth an important facet of the author's theological 
position. This emphasis is made in the conscious- 
ness that many do not share it with him. 

Dr. Blamires devotes three chapters to a discus- 
sion of the influences in our civilization which 
mitigate aaginst the faith which he holds. These 
chapters are “The Contemporary Situation,” “The 
Language of Religious Thought,” and “The Drag 
of Nature.” His development of the concepts im- 
plied in these titles is stimulating and worthy of 
careful consideration by all Christians. While all 
will not agree with the development of his thesis, 
we cannot escape the fact that there is a measure of 
truth in his position. 

The final chapter on “The Church” focalizes 
with commendable clarity the conflict between 
the theistic and humanistic positions. It is from 
this conflict that the writer derives the title of his 
book, The Faith and Modern Error. Even though 
many will be unwilling to go along with him in 
certain deductions arising from the arguments 
set forth, probably everyone will appreciate the 
fact that Dr. Blamires exemplifies a clear sense 
of direction and a positive conviction. — Patrick 
H. Carmichael, Dean, The General Assembly's 
Training School, Richmond, Virginia. 


By HARRY BLA- 
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GEORGE WHITEFIELD: 
Wayfaring Witness 


UNDER THE STEEPLE 


Gabriel and Dorothy Fackre. A 


readable, stimulating book for all 
Stuart C. Henry. A scholarly, 


readable biography of the con- 
troversial 18th-century British 
evangelist who was one of the 


persons interested in the ecu- 
menical movement. Subtitled 
“The ways of the people and the 


way of Christ,” this is an inter- 
most prominent figures in Amer- 


ica’s Great Awakening. The 
work is divided into two parts, 
“The Man” and “The Message.” 
The latter sets forth the content 
of his message and how it was 
received in Whitefield’s time. 
Sept. 9. $3.75 


pretation of the current emphasis 
on the Church, written for mem- 
bers of local churches. It urges 
us to raise our vision from our 
own interest groups to the total 
program of the local church, and 
beyond that to the one great 
Church. Oct, 7. $2 
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THE QUEST AND CHARACTER 
OF A UNITED CHURCH 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL, 1958 


Winfred E. Garrison. A leader 


in the ecumenical movement 


Edited by Charles M. Laymon. 


Lesson analysis by Roy L. Smith. 


shows, in a new and striking The third volume in a series of 


way, that the real task of a united annual lesson helps for teachers 


Church is not to resolve differ- of adult classes. Contains com- 


ences of conviction and practice, plete texts in both King James 


but to secure a recognition of and Revised Standard Versions; 


their continuing validity. Em- explanation of the lesson; step- 


phasis is put upon legitimacy of by-step teaching suggestions; 
diversity and liberty within the articles on special days; and 
united Church of the future. 


Sept. 9. $3.50 


other special features. Sept. 9. 
$2.95 
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Current Problems in Religion. By HERMAN F. 
BELL. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 
629 pages + references. $10.00. 


This is one of the most irritating and pathetic 
books the writer has ever reviewed. The book is 
irritating first of all because it flogs “straw men” 
and “dead horses,” such as creeds, creedalism, di- 
vinely revealed religion, final truths, efc. in the 
name of a liberalism which has failed to keep 
abreast of current issues in religion. Furthermore, 
there is an air of pretension about the book which 
goes ill with any genuine liberal attitude. After 
informing his reader in the Introduction that 
dogmas and creeds are road blocks to progress, 
Mr. Bell triumphantly announces, “The writer 
counts himself happy to be free, absolutely free, of 
such entanglements. This in the writer's opinion 
puts him in a unique and much preferred posi- 
tion.” (p. vi) In the next instance, the author 
flails away at “‘creedalism,” etc., without ever 
deigning to come down to cases. What theology 
is he talking about? Who defends the positions 
he sets out to demolish? What books has he read 
which might give him some insight into “Current 
Problems in Religion” rather than the problems 
of the turn of the century? The book is irritating 
because it is poorly organized, with no foreseeable 
end of extended quotations, some germane and 
some quite irrelevant, and there has been little 
visible personal appropriation of the material. This 
the writer quite frankly admits when he refers 
to himself as “the writer, editor, or compiler” of 
the volume. Last of all the book is outrageously 
priced at ten dollars. The publishers, | assume, 
must bear the brunt of the blame for this. 


However, this is also a pathetic book. Here a 
man attempts to recapture the bracing intellectual 
vigor of his youth, when a great college teacher 
changed the whole course of his life. The pro- 
fessor was Charles E. Garman of Amherst whom 
Mr. Bell has idolized through the years, and whose 
theistic insights and method of thinking have 
directed his intellectual pilgrimage. Chapter five 
is an extended tribute to the man and description 
of his work. When we read of the impelling in- 
fluence of this man in Bell's life, we come close 
to sacred ground, and should tread softly. And 
this is part of the book's pathos that although 
a life was deeply affected by this teacher, the stu- 
dent never seems to have been able to go beyond 
the shadow of the great man in the direction the 
teacher pointed. The issues discovered in intro- 
ductory philosophy have remained as the “current” 
issues of 1956, 

Let me add that the quotations from Milton, 
Plato, Emerson, Schiller, Schleiermacher, Edwards, 
and many others are excellent and show a broad 
scope of reading. Unfortunately, most of them 
are not documented for easy reference. In spite of 
the book's haphazard organization, which runs 
from the topic of religion to a concluding an- 
thology of religious writings, it is evidently not a 
hastily wrought work. Had the author brought 
himself to a sustained and cogent attack upon the 
articles of the Apostle’s Creed, he might have seen 
that he, too, was affected by creedalism — which 
is all the worse for not having been carefully 
examined Clyde A. Holbrook, Professor of Re- 
ligion, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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An Approach to Christian Education. 
RUPERT E. DAVIES. 
Press, 1956. 


Edited by 
London; The Epworth 
159 pages. 12 shillings 6d. 


This is a symposium of eleven articles, setting 
forth an approach to Christian education in Eng- 
land. 


All of the authors are eminent authorities in 
their respective fields and also are Methodists. 
But the book is not narrowly sectarian since it 
sets forth a position for Christian education for 
the major Free Church groups of England. 

According to the Education Act of 1944 the 
Christian religion is to be taught in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of England and each 
school is to have group worship each day it is 
in session. In England religious education is 
an integral part of general education. This book 
considers both the nature of Christian education 
itself and also its relationship to the other major 
subjects of the school curriculum. This is a major 
problem in a country in which religion is taught 
in the regular educational program and is quite 
different in a country like the United States. 

A consideration of the different articles will 
both give the wide scope as well as the “feel” of 
the book and will provide a basis for quota- 
tions and for comments. 

The editor in the first article: “Wanted — a 
Christian Philosophy of Education,” gives a ra- 
tionale for teaching the Christian religion in the 
schools by stating “that England cannot survive 
without great moral principles, and Christianity 
provides the best moral principles so far dis- 
covered. Therefore teach Christianity. (p. 4) 
(This was a major point set forth in favor of 
the Education Act of 1944) The author contends 
that a Christian synthesis of all knowledge is 
needed, (p. 10) and this is what the book sets 
out to do. 

The second article is on “Christian Education” 
which the author considers as “the combining of 
all means at the disposal of the teacher and 
pupil to forward each individual's struggle to- 
ward the fullness of the stature .. . as measured 
by Christ.” (p. 20). “The curriculum of Chris- 
tian education is ruled by the conviction that 
truth is one. Each branch of man’s investiga- 
tion of his environment by science, mathematics, 
history, philosophy, art is searching out the 
thoughts of God; each as a religious and wor- 
shipping activity.” (p. 26) F 

The third article “Natural Science” by C. A. 
Coulson deals with the underlying assumptions 
of science — both historically and functionally 
— and clearly points out the limitations of sci- 
ence and also clarifies the place of the Christian 
religion in relationship to the natural sciences. 
(This is one of the strongest chapters from the 
point of view of this reviewer. Basic issues are 
considered and resolved.) 

The fourth article which is on “Mathematics” 
analyses the nature of this discipline, and points 
out that there is no distinctive Christian mathe- 
matics (p. 70) although the author contends 
that the study of mathematics seems to point to 
the changelessness of God. (p. 71) (Not all 
mathematicians would agree with this position.) 

The fifth article on “Science in Christian 
Education” considers the problem of the rela- 
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A 
Rauschenbusch 
Reader 


Compiled by BENSON Y. LANDIS 
with an interpretation of the career 
of Walter Rauschenbusch by HARRY 
EMERSON FOSDICK. 


Though constantly quoted and re- 
ferred to, the works of Walter Rau- 
schenbusch are all out of print today. 
In this new volume, Benson Y. Lan- 
dis has collected Rauschenbusch’s 
most pertinent passages in the light 
of today’s interest and Dr. Fosdick 
has assessed his permanent position 
from the vantage point of a vastly 
changed era. $3.00 


Delinquency 


SICKNESS OR SIN? 
By RICHARD VINCENT McCANN 


How the parent, the pastor, and the 
teacher can turn the problem of ju- 
venile delinquency into an oppor- 
tunity. This exciting new book is a 
call to action to those responsible for 
the upbringing of teenagers to do 
something constructive about delin- 
quency. The author gives specific 
suggestions as to how the church, 
both clergy and laity, can help cure 
this tragic illness, with particular 
emphasis beyond the usual institu- 
tional limits of the church. $3.00 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


» Jesus Christ is the center.” 














tionship of science and religion, comtending that 
each brings the inquirer face to face with some 
issue of reality. (p. 76) The author also states 
that science never solved a problem - (p. 85) 
but that highly trained men and women did and 
these are the ones who relate a Christian phi- 
losophy to life. 

“The Christian Use of History” is the sixth 
article, one of the shorter ones. “The Christian 
message is concerned not only with church his- 
tory and Scripture, but the entire sweep of hu- 
man experience. History is a circle of which 
(p. 95) “The study 
of history will not give a man qualities of char- 
acter which he does not possess . . . but it will 
give him timely lessons” (p. 97). “He of all 
men should best appreciate the solemn dignity 
of history itself who knows that its final theme 
must be the Righteousness of God.” (p. 97) 
(This chapter presents a clear integration of 
Christian faith and history.) 

Chapter 7 on “The Classics” is rich in its 
depth of content and fascinating in its style. 
God's truth is indivisible and in the classical 
world we have the best expression of it, and an 
intuition of it, which is unique and irreplaceable. 
(p. 107) 

Chapter 8 on “Christianity and Literature” 
considers both the nature of religion and of 
literature and the relationship of the two. “Li- 
terature can be a friend; of religion because, 
though it cannot produce the saving faith, it can 
produce states of mind favorable to it 
to. 121) 

“If culeure can befriend religion, 
essential to sound culture.” (p. 121) 

Chapter 9 on “The Place of Modern Lan- 
guages in a Christian Scheme of Education” 
points out both the weaknesses of religious 
education as it is sometimes taught and the 
contributions which modern languages can make 
to Christian education when adequately taught. 
(This is a chapter to be read several times.) 

Chapter 10 on “Divinity” deals with the prob- 
lem of the place of teaching Christianity itself 
as a subject. The author emphasizes a reasoned 
faith, competent scholarship, dighity and devo- 
tion to truth and readiness to see truth as one 
truth and the world as one world. He also sug- 
gests a curriculum to be used. 

The last chapter is on “School Worship.” Ac- 
cording to the author “Worship is the supreme 
activity of man, giving meaning and completion 
to all his other activities. It must therefore be 
the crown and completion of Christian educa- 
tion.” (pp. 158-159) 

As in most symposia the chapters are of un- 
equal streneth but each contributes to the whole. 
Althouch it has a framework for teachers in 
Fneland it has a relevancy for any who want to 
explore the breadth and depth of Christian edu- 


religion is 


cation. It may be too theological for some read- 
ers because it is “intellectual.” A. Victor Mur- 
rav'’s Fducation Into Religion, (A book by an- 


other educator from England) with its emphasis 
on emotion as well as intellect is a good balance 
to this hook 

By irs title and bv its treatment this book does 
not consider methodoloey. (This is not a strong 
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point in numerous other books on Christian edu- 
cation in England.) 

A bibliography and an index would have 
added to the book. Larger type would have 
made the book more readable. 

To this reviewer An Approach to Christian 
Education provides a clarifying vista to Christian 
education. The book deals with perennial prob- 
lems in a constructive manner. — Leonard A. 
Stidley, Professor of Religious Education, Grad- 
uate School of Theology, Oberlin College. 
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The Use of Music in Christian Education. By 
VIVIAN SHARP MORSCH. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1956. 171 pages, $3.00. 

This stimulating book makes one immediately 
aware that the author speaks with the authority of 
wide experience. To many readers it will pre- 
sent a completely new philosophy of music in the 
church, and probably quite a different concept of 
Christian education and worship. The ideas set 
forth are bound to widen the vision and to chal- 
lenge the interest of every thoughtful reader. 
This book is written for everyone — ministers, 
Christian education directors and their commit- 
tees, ministers of music and choir directors, 
church school superintendents and teachers, and 
interested parents. 

Much useful material is presented. There are 
helpful lists of phonograph recordings, anthems, 
and “Hymns to Grow On.” The approach of 
teaching music creatively should be a fascinat- 
ing discovery for earnest teachers who are in 
search of methods and techniques. The idea 
of the five different kinds of music experiences 
— singing, playing, rhythmic, listening, and cre- 
ative experiences will present new goals to 
many leaders and church musicians. 

Tone, the child's voice, choral speech, choir 
organization, the multiple-choir system — these 
and many other subjects are treated in Mrs. 
Morsch’s book with expert guidance and care. 
An excellent chapter on “Christian Discipline 
and Church Choirs” should be read by every 
person, professional or layman, who directs a 
church choir of any age level. A fine bibliog- 
raphy is included Elwin H. Haskin, Minister 
of Music, Epworth-Euclid Methodist Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Dictionary of Anthropology. By CHARLES 
WINICK. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. vii + 579 pages. $10.00. 

An anthropological dictionary should include 
everything in the fields of prehistoric archaeology, 
physical anthropology, linguistics, and cultural 
anthropology from a a dos rabattu to zygomatic 
arch, and this volume almost attains such cover- 
age. 

This reviewer has not read every one of the 
thousands of terms defined in this volume, but 
his sample of each of the twenty-six alphabetical 
chapters included the following and many more: 
Eolith, Solutrean, blood groups, genetic drift, 
gene frequency, endomorphy, Hallstatt, Abbevil- 
lian, Mesolithic, Folsom culture, radiocarbon 
dating, dendrochronolgy, glottochronology, race, 
Rorschach, basic personality structure, modal 
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by John and 

Dorathea 

Crawford 

Written just 

for teen-agers, 

in their 

language, 

More Power To You is packed 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
self-understanding, self-acceptance 
and self-control. The lively style of 
the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams, tables, illustrations 


and self -quizzes. 


Real-life situations at the end of 
each chapter present ‘‘what-would- 
you-do” problems for discussion 
with each other or with parents. 


$2.50 at all bookstores. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 


personality, cultural relativism, clan, double de- 
scent, PTC, Eoanthropus dawsoni, law, applied 
anthropology, lost wax technique, burin tech- 
nique, cave aft, magic, religion, culture, and 
social structure. On the whole, the definitions 
are clear and concise, and they reflect the latest 
points of view. Some statements, such as the 
one on the culture historical school of anthro- 
pological thought, are too brief to be enlighten- 
ing. Several of the definitions seem to be in- 
adequate or unsatisfactory, ¢.g., those on cul- 
tural evolution and bifurcate merging. It is 
surprising to find that the functional approach 
is omitted, except for linguistics, and that no 
reference is made to cultural integration. Reten- 
tion, reinterpretation, and reintegration in cul- 
ture contact situations are not included. Philo- 
sophical anthropology is defined as “the branch 
of philosophy concerned with the essence and 
distinctive character of man and the place which 
he occupies in the universe’ —- whatever this 
might mean. 

For the most part, the terms included in this 
volume are English and are from the English- 
language vocabulary of anthropology. Short bio- 
graphical sketches of leading contributors to an- 
thropology before 1900 are given. One con- 
venient feature of this volume is the listing to- 
gether of “Ages,” Theories,” “Methods,” and 
“Techniques.” Of these categories, the “Theories” 
items are the least satisfactory 

This dictionary will be useful to non-anthro- 
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-RONALD Books 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
1650-1950 


JAMES HASTINGS NICHOLS, University of 
Chicago. A penetrating account of the 
secularization of the West. Depicts the 
changing relations of Christianity to s0- 
ciety, culture, and the state from the treaty 
of Westphalia to the present. “There 1s 
nothing ... which presents such a full and 
well-rounded survey of the church during 
the modern period.” WILHELM PAUCK, 
Union Theological Seminary. 493 pp.. $5 


THE PATH OF THE BUDDHA 


Edited by KENNETH W. MORGAN, Colgate 
Unwersity. \n this highly informative book, 
eleven Buddhist authorities recount the life 
and teachings of Buddha and trace the 
spread and development of Buddhism over 
2500 years. The attitudes, beliefs, and prac- 
tices of each sect are discussed. ‘For any 
one interested in a comprehensive view of 
Buddhism from the inside, this book should 
be invaluable.” WORLD OUTLOOK, 432 pp. 


$5 

THE RELIGION OF THE HINDUS 
Also Edited by KENNETH W. MORGAN. 
First book of its kind in English. Seven 


practicing Hindu scholars explain the mod- 
ern Hindu’'s belief about his gods, his atti- 
tudes towards the natural world, and his re- 
ligious practices. Includes new translations 
of sacred writings most meaningful to mod- 
ern Hindus. “A real contribution to West 
ern understanding of this faith.” THE 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 434 pp. $5 


DOMINANT THEMES OF 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


GEORGE BOAS, Johns Hopkins University. 
This stimulating new volume applies the 
history-of-ideas method to the whole course 
of modern philosophical thought. Dr. Boas 
presents the ideas that have influenced his- 
tory and traces their growth and modifica- 
tions, showing how each concept is reflected 
in particular periods of history. “The book 
is superb...” JEROME RICHFIELD, Buck- 
nell University. 660 pp. $6.75 





Order your books from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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pological readers of anthropology and to pro- 
fessionals in anthropology and the other social 
sciences when they are dealing with matters out- 
side their own areas of specialization. Whether 
it is worth ten dollars is another question. — 
George E. Simpson, Professor of Sociology, Ober- 
lin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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The Faith of Israel. By H. H. ROWLEY. Philadel- 
phia: Westminster Press, 1956. 220 pages. 
$3.50. 


This is an impressive survey of Old Testament 
theology by a scholar who has already distinguished 
himself through other writings in this field. The 
study is divided into seven chapters, each dealing 
with an aspect of the general theme: The problem 
of revelation, God, man, the individual and his 
community, the moral life, death and the future 
life, and eschatology. 

One gets the impression in reading this book 
that the author has pieced together material to be 
found in other monographs and lectures of his. 
In fact, the chapters represent the James Sprunt 
Lectures delivered at Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Va. an invitation which the author 
accepted on short notice. One is disturbed, too, 
that the usual unexamined assumptions current in 
theology today are found explicit or implicit 
throughout the study: the uniqueness of the Jew- 
ish faith derived, not from other cultures, but from 
God (16-17); the unity of Old Testament faith 
(17); the clear-cut distinction between history 
and theology (17); the content of the revelation 
of the Old Testament as superior to other religions 
(40); the truth of the concept of the Chosen 
People (56). It is not that these assumptions are 
false; it is simply that they always seem to be taken 
for granted. 

This is not to say that Dr. Rowley’s study is of 
little value, but, rather, to indicate the perspective 
from which the book is written. This is Old Testa- 
ment theology written “from the inside.” It is 
full of solid information and is written with clarity 
and precision. It will be worthwhile both to the 
layman who has little background in the subject 
and to the minister who can pursue the subject 
further by means of well-documented footnotes. — 
Deane W.. Ferm, Director, Montana School of Re- 
ligion, Montana State University, Missoula, Mon- 
tana. 
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Devotions for Adult Groups. By WALLACE 
FRIDY New York; Abingdon Press, 1956. 
127 pages. $1.50 


In denominations that do not use a prayer book 
or follow a stated liturgy, it is doubtless inevitable 
and necessary to provide “canned” services of wor- 
ship. This book provides twenty-five devotions 
which may be used either for group, family, or 
private devotions. It includes services for special 
days such as New Years, Easter, and Mother's Day. 
These are of high quality down-to-earth, warm, 
personal, theologically and psychologically pene- 
trating free from sentimentality or platitudes. 

The author is pastor of Washington Street 
Methodist Church at Columbia, §. D. This is his 
third book of devotions Paul B. Maves, Profes- 
sor of Christian Education, Drew University, 
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